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THE BIBLICAL WORLD 


VotumE XVIII DECEMBER, 1gor1 NuMBER 6 


THE MODERN SPIRIT AND THE NEW EVANGELISM. 


THE sentiment of the times reveals the consciousness of 
changed conditions in religious thought and work. It is, indeed, 
a new century in which we are living, whose roots 
lie in the past, to be sure, but whose atmosphere 
has somewhat changed. In no regard is this fact more fre- 
quently observed than in the realm of Christian evangelism. 
There is a consciousness that the old evangelism is passing away. 
Those who believe that this is a sign of evil mourn the situa- 
tion; those who believe there is something better to take its 
place are hopeful but hesitant. No one knows just what to 
expect. The only certainty is that Christianity is progressive, 
not static. It adjusts itself, and ever must, to the times; and 
the true minister must speak the present truth. Men and doc- 
trines pass away, Christ alone remains. A time like this is one 
of crisis; yet not one to cause discouragement, but rather hope. 
Christianity must adjust itself to the new time, and must use a 
new vocabulary. This transformation is already taking place. 
It is a happy augury, proving as it does that Christianity, while 
fundamentally the same, is plastic in its methods, and can speak 
its message to a changed social order with the old effectiveness. 
The false prophet is he who insists upon using the same form of 
words, though conscious that they have lost their vitality. Per- 
haps the old evangelism which still survives is compelled to 
reckon chiefly with changed ideas in four departments of think- 
ing. These are: natural science, biblical criticism, psychology, 
and sociology. 
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In the realm of natural science a larger world is discovered 
than our fathers knew. Nor is this world the center of the uni- 
verse, as was once believed. It is an atom in an 
1, THE NEw . . 
Sees almost infinite universe. Moreover, the time meas- 
ure has been applied to it with a severity unrecog- 
nized before. Instead of being an infant of days, as the too 
literal reading of the Bible had led men to suppose, its birthdays 
are to be counted in millenniums, and not mere centuries. The 
records of national life on both continents are compelling the 
revision of chronology. Again, man’s relation to the brute crea- 
tion is recognized wherever the facts of nature are studied. In 
his own physical organism he repeats an evolutionary process 
which thereby vindicates itself as the history of all living things. 
He is the expression of mature life in the organism of creation. 
In these and many other facts the divine method of creation is 
revealed. Jesus’ statement, ‘‘My father worketh hitherto,” 
gives a hint, which science is confirming, as to the ceaseless 
activity of divine power in its progressive realization of an ideal, 
not even yet attained, but so marvelous that former theories of 
man’s relation to the universe seem already discredited by com- 
parison with this unique and magnificent sweep of God’s pur- 
pose. The recognition of these facts lends a meaning to the 
biblical doctrines of creation and incarnation such as no former 
views of the world could justify. The enrichment which has 
come to Christian thought through scientific investigation is 
immeasurable. 


Another department in which men have been working to the 
profit of the Christian faith is that of biblical criticism. Here, 
as in natural science, the inductive method has 
been employed. A new discipline has developed, 
whereby the records of the Holy Scriptures are 
carefully scrutinized. The severe examination to which the 
Bible has been subjected, both in the departments of textual and 
of literary and historical criticism, has disclosed a whole conti- 
nent of truth undiscovered before. It is not alone the question 
of authorship and dates which has come into the field of vision, 
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but the facts of a progressive revelation unfolding itself as the 
divinely taught nation of Israel could receive and mediate the 
purposes of God to the world. To this must be added a new 
and larger meaning in the word “inspiration,” which no former 
definition had yielded. Again, the discipline of biblical theology 
as the assured and scientific foundation for a new systematic 
theology has come with the work of sound and reverent bib- 
lical criticism. The caviling skepticism of half a century ago 
is silent and helpless in the face of these studies. The Bible 
is becoming the subject of energetic investigation by large sec- 
tions of the community which formerly left it entirely neglected. 
The Old Testament is coming to a truer interpretation, which 
has removed many of the difficulties with which it was formerly 
burdened, and there are signs that the Word of God is entering 
upon a career of unexampled prominence and power. 


There is a third field in which the scientific spirit and the 
inductive method have been at work. This is the realm of 
psychology. The earlier metaphysical study of the 
mind has given place to experimental and descrip- 
tive examination. The basis of the new discipline 
has been laid in a classification of the actual states of conscious- 
ness, and a priort hypotheses have given way before the observa- 
tion of mental phenomena. The religious bearings of the new 
science are most important. The light thrown by it upon the 
necessity and method of normal and adequate religious training 
of the child becomes increasingly valuable. Conversion is given 
a new significance, as it is studied in relation to the principles of 
the new psychology, and in the light of wide ranges of facts 
brought to record by students of the theme. Not less impressive, 
but even more so than formerly, are the factors of conversion, 
- considered from the new point of view. The fact is as old and 
familiar as Christian history, but its adjustment to the other 
phenomena of the religious life, and a clearer understanding of 
the legitimate approaches that may be made to it, are of greatest 
value to the pastor, teacher, and evangelist. The result of these 
studies ought to be seen in a new impression of responsibility for 
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the training of children in the home, the church, the Sunday 
school, and the public school. The new psychology naturally 
issues in a new pedagogy. This science is already revolution- 
izing the work of the various grades of secular education, and 
is beginning to manifest its influence in the organization and cur- 
riculum of the Sunday school. It needs to be carried on into 
the church, so that both pastor and evangelist may realize the 
greatness of the service which it is prepared to render as an aid 
to their ministries. 


The fourth direction in which the modern spirit has led is 
that of sociology. The passion for social studies has taken pos- 
session of this generation. The growth of society, 
the forces which operate in giving it variety of 
form, its industrial activities and problems, its gradual horizon. 
tal stratification, with the increasing difficulty of vertical asso- 
ciation and sympathy, are phases of study which are interesting 
a widening circle of thoughtful people. With the attention to 
the facts presented by a study of society has come the discovery 
of the large place occupied by social teachings in the doctrine 
of Christ. His thought rested upon the individual, indeed, as 
the unit of the regenerate life, but it presently passed on to the 
new social order in which the will of God should be supreme, 
and which he called the kingdom of God. This has naturally 
led to efforts for social redemption by individuals and organiza- 
tions. The care of the poor, social-settlement work, the welfare 
of employees in stores and factories, and the various methods 
used to secure a larger measure of civic sanity and righteous- 
ness, are attracting widespread attention and claiming earnest 
and consecrated thought. 


4. 8ocioLoey 


These four departments of study may be regarded from 
three different points of view. There are many, no doubt, 
who consider them no part of a preacher’s equip- 
ment for effective work. Indeed, it is frequently 
maintained that the study of these themes is cer- 
tain to devitalize the message of a minister, and remove him 
from sympathy with deeply evangelical preaching. To many 
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the very names of science and criticism have become synonyms 
for infidelity and liberalism, and they deeply resent their 
spread, while psychology they regard as a new fad of which 
everybody talks, but nobody knows anything worth mentioning, 
and sociology is considered to be a sort of substitute for religion. 
This is, of course, a view too extreme to lend itself to serious 
consideration. A second is much more largely held, to the 
effect that a well-educated preacher ought to be acquainted 
with these matters, not because they relate themselves directly 
to his vocation, but because they are the commonplaces of 
educated circles, and therefore belong among the intellectual 
materials which he ought to possess. On occasion he will be 
expected to traverse such fields in his preaching, just as he 
would the territories of literature, art, or philosophy. But their 
discussion awakens no special interest, as it causes no apprehen- 
sion. From this point of view, whatever value these disciplines 
possess is wholly negative and colorless. A third attitude 
regards these as vitally helpful and effective elements in the 
preacher’s equipment. They are discovered to be not only 
harmless and commendable factors of a scholarly and full pres- 
entation of the truth, but they are seen to be absolutely essen- 
tial to its richest and most inspiring disclosure. We believe 
this third view to be the one that needs present emphasis. To 
the preacher and evangelist they offer themselves as indispen- 
sable aids to the highest form of evangelism. New light con- 
stantly breaks out from the Word of God, and as constantly 
from his works, and the two need adjustment in a full and 
effective plan of preaching the gospel; or, rather, their perfect 
adjustment needs fuller discovery and emphasis. Men are 
thinking familiarly in terms of scientific experience. The 
vocabulary of nature, criticism, psychology, and sociology is 
employed in large and widening circles.. By many this is inter- 
preted as an abandonment of biblical truth as obsolete. The 
chief difficulty lies in the failure to translate biblical truth into 
terms which are intelligible to the age. Men are familiar with 
the discussion of scientific and industrial phenomena, perhaps 
far more familiar than most preachers imagine. Where works 
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like those of Darwin, Le Conte, Herbert Spencer, Huxley, and 
Weismann are read and discussed by workingmen and students 
to the extent observed at the present time, it is easy to see that 
the preaching of the gospel, so long as it is understood to be 
unscientific and medizval, lacks the power to reach such minds. 
But let these classes become convinced that the preacher him- 
self is acquainted and sympathetic with the best thought of the 
time, that these scientific fields are not unexplored by him, 
and his message is rendered doubly effective. The old truths 
of creation, sin, the atonement, the incarnation, the death of 
Christ, the resurrection, regeneration, and the program of Chris- 
tian service, take on a new and vital meaning. The old story 
has become fresh and inspiring. 


Yet it is not merely through knowledge of these disciplines 
that the power of the preacher or evangelist is to come. Familiar 
with them he must be, but much more than this is 
needed. He must not only be a scholarly man, 
but one of assured conviction. Men care nothing 
for mere encyclopedic details. They will not listen to the state- 
ment of matters in which it is apparent the speaker has no vital 
interest. It is only as the facts of science have been absorbed, 
digested, and assimilated, and thus have issued in a new sense 
of their vital relationship to Christian faith, that they have value. 
The new evangelism will be scientific, but it will be more than 
this. It will insist upon the teachings of Jesus as the norm of 
all conduct. It will insist that theology become more practical, 
and sociology more religious. It will make use of apostolic 
methods, which were personal and not merely institutional. It 
will rely upon the eloquence of the pew as well as that of the 
pulpit, and upon the continuity of Christian preaching and life, 
rather than upon the spasmodic excitements of great revivals. 
Most of all, it will come to its true place only as the evangelist 
himself, preacher or layman, is not only an informed man and 
a convinced believer, but full of the Holy Spirit and of power. 
In such men alone can the promise of both Testaments find ful- 
filment: ‘‘He shall make his ministers a flame of fire.” No 
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preaching of science or higher criticism or psychology or 
sociology can reach these ends. They will lie underneath as a 
part of the foundation of the true evangelism, but the emphasis 
must be still, as ever, upon the divine life of Christ, his atoning 
death, the redemption he offers from sin, the necessity of the 
regenerate life, and the development of Christian character. 
The man who proclaims these great facts, in the love of them 
and of humanity, will be the embodiment of the new evangel- 
ism, a veritable “flame of fire.”’ 


THE HOLY FAMILY.—De/regger. 
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THE ROUTE OF THE EXODUS FROM EGYPT. 


By PROFESSOR GEORGE L. ROBINSON, PuH.D., 
McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago. 


Two QUESTIONS, viz., (@) whether all Israel or only the Rachel 
tribes sojourned in the land of Egypt and made their exodus 
from it, and (6) whether the true land of Goshen is to be located 
in Egypt or is to be extended so as to include a north Arabian 
land called Musry in the northern part of the Sinai peninsula,’ 
while in themselves of great critical interest, are not under dis- 
cussion in this article, which has rather to do only with the 
route of the exodus. Indeed, through the comparatively recent 
(1885) discoveries of Naville, the famous Swiss Egyptologue, 
we are relieved of some of the vagaries which men have enter- 
tained concerning the location of the land of Goshen and 
Israel’s itinerary. The view, for example, once strongly held by 
Schleiden? and Brugsch,3 which made the Israelites encircle Lake 
Serbonis, following the narrow track of sand which lies between 
the Serbonian bog and the Mediterranean sea, has been com- 
pletely refuted by Naville’s discoveries, which have not only 
determined the position of Goshen, but the probable exit also 
which Israel made from it; the first steps of Israel’s line of 
march being now practically settled. 

About forty miles northeast of Cairo, Naville discovered in 
1884, among the ruins of a place called by the Egyptians, in 
Arabic, Saft el-Henneh, monuments of great antiquity, which, 
upon being examined more carefully in 1885, he found fixed the 
site of the religious capital of an ancient nome. Among the 
monuments discovered was one bearing the name of Nectanebo, 
the last of the Pharaohs (367-350 B. C.), which revealed the fact 
that the name of the surrounding country was Kes= Kesem, or 

*Cf. Josh. 10:41; 11:16; 15:51. 

2 Die Landenge von Sues, 1858. 3 L’exode et les monuments égyptiens, 1875. 
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Goshen, and that its capital was Pa-Sopt, or Saft (el-Henneh). 
Now, in the Greek translation of the Old Testament, known as the 
Septuagint, the name Goshen in Gen. 45 : 10 is translated “Gesem 
of Arabia,” from which it follows that Goshen was probably at 
that time pronounced Gesem, hence identical with Kesem, or Kes 
of the monuments. The modern village of Saft el-Henneh is 


THE CAPITAL OF GOSHEN (SAFT EL-HENNEH). 


situated some nine miles southeast of Zagazig (=Bubastis), and 
about the same distance northwest of Abu Hammad. The name 
of the railroad station at which one leaves the train to reach it 
is called Abu-Akhdar, a little less than two miles away. The 
land of Goshen accordingly is to be looked for somewhere within 
the triangle formed by the modern Zagazig, Belbeis, and Tell el- 
Kebir. In describing its location and character Naville says: 
“The traveler who leaves the station of Zagazig and journeys 
toward Tell el-Kebir crosses in all its width what was the old 
land of Goshen.” This part of the country is still particularly 
fruitful, but at the time “when the Israelites settled in Egypt 
under the last Hyksos (or Shepherd) kings, the land of Goshen 
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was an uncultivated district not divided among Egyptian inhab- 
itants regularly settled and governed ; but probably a kind of 
waste land sufficiently well watered to produce good pasturage. 
Thus it was a district which might be assigned to foreigners 
without despoiling the inhabitants of the country.”4 The expres- 
sion used by Pharaoh, “in the best of the land make thy father 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE LAND OF GOSHEN. 


and brethren to dwell,’ simply signified, therefore, that it was 
the portion of Egypt dest adapted to Israel’s needs.5 

Here, then, in the eastern portion of the delta, not far removed 
from the antique Pibeseth and the less ancient Tell el-Yehudiyeh, 
or ‘Hill of the Jews,” was the probable rendezvous or starting- 
point of the Israelites on the eve of their escape from the 
dominion and tyranny of Pharaoh. 

Two routes lay before them: One in a northeasterly direc- 
tion, passing near by Tanis-Zoan and Daphne, and along the 

4 Cf. Fourth Memoir of the Egypt Exploration Fund entitled “ Goshen,” p. 18, by 
NAVILLE, 1885. 

5 Cf. Gen. 47:6. 
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Syrian coast through the land of the Philistines, which was the 
route usually followed by great conquerors; but, while this was 
the shortest route to Palestine, it would have required them to 
cross, first, well-cultivated and irrigated land occupied by a 


THE HILL OF THE JEWS (TELL EL-YEHUDIYEH). 


settled agricultural people, presumably Egyptians, and, later, to 
pass by several fortresses on the Egypt frontier, particularly the 
stronghold of Zaru. This route is called in the Bible “the way 
of the land of the Philistines,” and it is distinctly stated that the 
Israelites did not take this route. Moreover, Tanis-Zoan, situ- 
ated on Lake Menzaleh and distant about thirty miles from 
Goshen, was very probably at that time the royal capital, having 
Exod. 13: 17. 
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formerly been the government seat of the Hyksos kings, beauti- 
fied subsequently by Rameses II., Israel’s oppressor, and now the 
residence of his son and successor, Meneptah, the Pharaoh of 
the exodus, before whom, the Psalmist tells us, wondrous things 
were done ‘‘in the field of Zoan.’’7 


THE CANAL THROUGH GOSHEN (BAHR MUSA). 


The other possible exit was to the south of this route, lead- 
ing in an almost easterly direction through the fertile and 
marshy Wady Tumilat, lying on both sides of the Sweet Water 
Canal, to Ismaliyeh, which is situated some thirty miles to the 
east of the triangle of Goshen. This route is the one by which 
Jacob came down to the land of Egypt, where also he was met, 
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as the Septuagint version informs us, at Heroonpolis by Joseph. 
By this same valley Moses had probably fled to Midian ;* it was 
a route frequently taken by runaway slaves, according to a 
papyrus translated by Goodwin. This, too, it is said, was the 
regular Bedouin route before the building of the Suez canal. By 
this wady Israel could gain the easiest exit possible, avoiding, at 
the same time, not only the arm of the sea, but Pharaoh’s body- 
guard also, should they be sent in hot pursuit after the fugitives. 
That the Israelites most probably made their escape by this 
route, both the known facts of archeology and our own com- 


parative study of the geography of the vicinity unanimously 
agree. 

The biblical data as to Israel’s movements are as follows: 

1. “And the children of Israel journeyed from Rameses and pitched in 
Succoth” (Exod. 12:37; Numb. 33: 3, 5). 

2. “God led them not by the way of the land of the Philistines, although 
that was near” (Exod. 12:17); “but God led the people about, by the way 
of the wilderness by the Red Sea” (Exod. 13 : 18). 

3. “ And they took their journey from Succoth and encamped in Etham, 
in the edge of the wilderness” (Exod. 13:20; Numb. 33: 6). 

4. ‘‘And the Lord spake unto Moses saying, Speak unto the children 
of Israel that they turn back and encamp before Pi-hahiroth, between Mig- 
dol and the sea before Baal-zephon : over against it shall ye encamp by the 
sea” (Exod. 14:2); “And they journeyed from Etham and turned back unto 
Pi-hahiroth which is before Baal-zephon; and they pitched before Migdol" 
(Numb. 33 : 7). 

5. “The Egyptians pursued after them .... and overtook them 
encamping by the sea beside Pi-hahiroth before Baal-zephon " (Exod. 14:9). 

6. “And they journeyed from before Hahiroth and passed through the 
midst of the sea into the wilderness” (Exod. 14:22, 29; Numb. 33: 8a). 

7. ‘And Moses led Israel onward from the Red Sea, and they went out 
into the wilderness of Shur, and they went three days in the wilderness and 
found no water. And when they came to Marah, they could not drink of the 
waters of Marah, for they were bitter” (Exod. 15 : 22, 23); ‘“‘ And they went 
three days’ journey 2” the wilderness of Etham and pitched in Marah” (Numb. 
33 : 84). 

First stage: From Rameses to Succoth®—The narrator pre- 
supposes that these geographical names are familiar to the 
reader; but, while this may have been the case to those of his 


8 Exod. 2:15. 9 Exod. 12:37; Numb. 33: 3, 5. 
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own day, it is not true any longer, and the greatest perplexity 
arises when we inquire, Where were Rameses and Succoth? 
an important cuestion being, Are these the names of cities or of 
districts ? 

It is useless to discuss at any great length the site of the 
city of Rameses. Its location is quite unknown. The author 
in Gen. 47:11 can hardly refer to ‘‘the land of Rameses,’’ for, 
as Naville thinks, this expression included a larger area than 
“the land of Goshen,” probably embracing all that portion of the 
delta east of the Tanitic branch of the Nile. Professor W. M. 
Miiller*® is of the opinion that the city of Rameses seems to be 
intended by the narrative, and probably the capital of Goshen, 
‘where there was then a royal residence. He decides, therefore, 
in favor of the ruins of the modern Tell Abu Isléman, at the 
western entrance of the valley of Tumilat, as the most suitable 
starting-point ; and there is little doubt but that this location is 
near where Rameses actually was. Brugsch, it is true, identified 
it with Tanis, placing Pithom a little to its northeast; but 
Naville’s discovery and identification of Pithom in the ruins of 
Tell el-Maskhuta, eleven miles west of Ismaliyeh, have quite 
refuted Brugsch’s theory of both localities. Dr. J. Rendel 
Harris and Mr. A. T. Chapman” are of the view that Rameses 
will be found in the excavation of the mound Tell el-Kebir. 

If, then, Rameses is to be located somewhere at the western 
entrance to Wady Tumilat, as is most probable, it becomes 
necessary to look for Succoth at a point not more than twelve 
or fifteen miles to the east of it in the same valley. Pithom, 
which is suggested by Naville, seems a little too distant, being 
over twenty-five miles away, an almost impossible stretch to be 
covered by nomads like the Israelites in a single day. It has 
been suggested that Israel’s first encampment was somewhere in 
the vicinity of the modern Kassassin, 2. ¢., between Tell el-Kebir 
and Mahsameh, where there is abundance of water and forage. 


1° [n his article “ Exodus” in the Encyclopedia Biblica (col. 1436). 
Cf, Exod. 1:11. 


In their article, ““Exodus and Journey to Canaan,” in the HASTINGS Bidie 
Dictionary. 
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The Israelitish hosts would hardly halt at the fortified magazine 
city of Pithom, whose gates and storehouses would be closed to 
them. Furthermore, the name Succoth signifies a collection of 
“booths” rather than a town or a city, and therefore better 
describes some favorable camping spot 7m @ district. The name 
seems to be identical with the Egyptian Zhukut or Thuku, which 
is the name, not of a city, but of an extensive district. And it is 
easy to see how the Israelites would require a considerable area 
for a camping ground. Therefore, Succoth is probably to be 
located in the vicinity of Kassassin, in the Wady Tumilat, about 
midway between Tell el-Kebir and Mahsameh, in one of the 
broadest and most fertile places in the valley. This, indeed, 
may have been the customary halting place for caravans on 
departing from the land of Goshen. 

Second stage: From Succoth to Etham, in the edge of the wilder- 
ness.3—-Experiencing no opposition from before, and without 
being pursued, the Israelites continued their march and 
encamped at Etham, which is with all certainty to be located 
at the eastern end of the Wady Tumilat, perhaps not far from 
the modern city of Ismaliyeh, at the head of Lake Timsah, or 
Crocodile Lake. Near this point is to be found the highest 
ground of the isthmus, its elevation being fifty-two feet above 
the sea level. Here the desert presents, in consequence of its 
slight elevation above the bottom of the wady, a better-defined 
edge. From this point also a direct route to Palestine begins. 

Now, Etham is probably the same as the Egyptian Ketem, 
meaning fortification or wall, whose Hebrew equivalent is Shur. 
In two passages** Etham and Shur are used synonymously; 
from which it is natural to conclude, in view of the fact that 
Shur is the obvious name of a desert, that Etham also must refer 
to a region or district rather than to a city or town. This is con- 
firmed by a certain (Anastasi VI.) papyrus, dating from the time 
of the exodus and translated by Brugsch. It reads: ‘We have 
allowed the tribes of the Shasu of the land of Atuma to pass thé 
stronghold of King Menephtah of the land of Succoth: in order 
to feed themselves and to feed their cattle in the great estate of 

23 Exod. 13:20; Numb. 33:6. ™% Cf. Exod. 15: 22, 23; Numb. 33:8. 
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Pharaoh.” The land of Atuma Naville identifies with Etham ; 
and, this being so, it is obvious that it was a region inhabited 
by Shasu nomads, but, being insufficient to nourish their cattle, 
they were obliged to ask to share the good pastures which had 
been assigned to the Israelites. Besides, the hieroglyphic deter- 
minative of its name indicates that it was a border land; hence 
agreeing perfectly with what is said in Exod. 13:20 of Etham, 


GRAIN PITS OF PITHOM (TELL EL-MASKHUTA). 


that it was “in the edge of the wilderness.” These reasons, 
together with the description in Numb. 33:6-8 of Etham asa 
wilderness in which the Israelites marched three days after 
crossing the sea, lead Naville to conclude that Etham is the 
name of a region and not of a city. And this is highly prob- 
able. Somewhere in this region the Israelites seem to have 
encamped, probably not far from the modern Ismaliyeh. 

Third stage: From Etham to Pi-hahiroth, between Migdol and 
the sea, before Baal-Zephon.*5— At Etham a command came from 
Jehovah to “turn,” 2. @., to change their course. What that 
course was, whether to press on in a northeasterly direction or 

Exod. 14:2, 9; Numb. 33:7. 
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to bend southward after passing around the end of the sea in the 
direction of Sinai, it is needless to speculate. This much is 
clear, however, that they were in danger, if they journeyed on, 
of meeting with armed resistance from the Egyptian soldiers 
stationed to guard the walls and towers which had been built 
across the isthmus as a defense to Egypt on its Asiatic side. 
And it must not be forgotten also that at this time the royal 
guard was probably stationed at Tanis, so that, if Israel pressed 
forward in an easterly or northeasterly direction, the chariot 
corps of Pharaoh could, at his command, easily overtake and 
attack them in their flank. It is even possible to imagine that 
Pharaoh had already dispatched messengers to the outposts, 
instructing them to resist with all possible power the egress of 
the Israelites. In the face of such impending antagonism, what 
could a mob of newly released slaves do, burdened with flocks 
and herds, wives and children, dough and cooking utensils, and 
carrying with them the bones of their royal ancestor Joseph? 
In view of these circumstances, the command of Jehovah to 
turn about and encamp before Pi-hahiroth must have appealed 
to Israel as not an entirely unwise course of procedure. It 
probably gave fresh courage to the Israelites, while at the same 
time it may have suggested to Pharaoh the possibility that they 
had become “entangled in the land.’’** By doing so, however, 
the Israelites put the Red Sea between themselves and freedom. 

But the technical geographical question still remains: Where 
are Pi-hahiroth, Baal-zephon, and Migdol to be located? The 
answer is not as definite as we could wish, for we are not 
informed about the distance between these places and their 
previous encampment at Etham. 

Pi-hahiroth seems to be best identified with Pi-keheret near 
the western shore of the reedy Crocodile Lake—Timsah. Its 
name signifies ‘edge of the sedge,” or “where sedge grows.” 
Baal-zephon, from its etymology ‘the Lord ‘of the North,” was 
evidently a religious sanctuary dedicated to the Lord of the 
North, and was situated, it seems, opposite to Pi-hahiroth on the 
eastern shore of Lake Timsah. It has been identified with one 

16 Exod, 14:3. 
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of the summits of Jebel er-Rabah belonging to the Shasu or 
Asiatic nomads of Semitic blood who then occupied those parts. 
It was not a large place necessarily, but rather a shrine to which 
they may have made pilgrimages, as do the Arabs of Sinai today 
to different shrines throughout the peninsula. 


MAKING MUD BRICK IN GOSHEN, 


Migdol is a very common word in Egyptian, as in Hebrew, 
meaning “fort” or ‘‘tower.”” But the difficulty is to determine 
which of the several towers along the northeastern boundaries of 
Egypt is intended. It is reasonable to suppose that it was at 
least one of the most important of the towers in that vicinity, 
and was situated at a point where there was danger from inva- 
sion. Ebers places it at the present station of the Serapeum, 
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between the so-called Bitter Lakes and Lake Timsah, not far 
removed from the Darius stela on the west side of the shallow 
depression through which the Suez canal has in modern times 
been cut. There the Egyptians had found it necessary to build 
a fort to defend the narrow arm of the gulf which at that time 
connected Lake Timsah and the Bitter Lakes with the Red Sea. 
Hence the specific directions and landmarks given ‘before 
Pi-hahiroth, between Migdol and the sea, before Baal-zephon,” 
so that they could not miss the spot. Here they were overtaken 
by the enemy. 

Fourth stage: From Pi-hahiroth to Marah across the Yam-Suph.*? 
—If Israel encamped, as has just been supposed, along the south- 
west side of Lake Timsah, and then at the command of Jehovah 
marched through the sea opposite their encampment, this 
involves the supposition that the Yam-Suph, which is elsewhere 
identified with the Red Sea,’* extended in those days as far as, 
or beyond, Lake Timsah. For this there is abundant evidence. 
In the first place, the name itself, Yam-Suph, or ‘‘sea of reeds,” 
applies more readily to bodies of water like Timsah and the 
Bitter Lakes than to the Red Sea as known to us today, which 
is comparatively free of reeds. Secondly, the expression used 
by Isaiah, ‘“‘the Egyptian sea,” of which the Lord would utterly 
destroy ‘the tongue,” implies more naturally a “tongue” or 
inlet of water such as that supposed to extend in ancient times 
from Suez to Lake Timsah and including the Bitter Lakes. 
Thirdly, it is difficult to think of Israel’s having “turned” so far 
to the south as to have encamped opposite the modern Suez, or 
south of it, at the base of Jebel Ataka, where the sea is consider- 
ably deeper than at Timsah, into whose depths the Egyptians 
would hardly have so unwittingly entered in their pursuit. 
Fourthly, if the Israelites really crossed at or near Suez, how 
explain their journeying “three days,” after crossing, into the 
wilderness of Shur without finding water before coming to the 
bitter wells of Marah?*? Marah is usually, and as we believe 
rightly, identified with ’Aiyun Masa, which is situated not more 

17 Exod. 15:22, 23; Numb. 33:8. Isa. 11: 15. 

8 Cf. Deut. 2:1; and many other passages. 20 Exod. 15: 22. 
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than two hours’ distance from Shatt el-Bahr, just opposite Suez 
on the Asiatic side. Besides, it seems far more natural from the 
record to suppose that Israel did not ‘‘turn” and journey forty 
miles or more from the true exit of the land of their bondage. 

In view of all these considerations, therefore, we conclude 
that the place of crossing the Red Sea was not far to the south 
of Lake Timsah, perhaps ‘through the lake itself; but, in any 
case, at a point where the sea was narrow and could be crossed 
by a host like Israel’s in one night.** ‘‘ For the Lord caused the 
sea to go back by a strong east wind all that night and made the 
sea dry land, and the waters were divided.”** This hypothesis 
as to the former extension of the Suez arm of the Red Sea, which 
is confirmed by recent geological surveys, does not require us to 
believe that the waters of the Red Sea were much higher then than 
now, nor that the surface of the earth has changed in altitude to 
any great extent. For today the banks of the Suez canal 
nowhere exceed fifty-two feet above the surface of the water. 
The Persian Gulf also once extended farther inland than it does 
now.*3 From the Yam-Suph the Israelites journeyed on to 
Marah. 

Exod. 14: 21-25. 

22In a letter received from W. H. Beytts, Esq., head coast guardian of the Red 
Sea Littoral, dated July 7, 1900, we are informed that “the rise and fall of the tide at 
Suez is about five feet; more at springtides (the period of Israel’s exit); and that the 
tide flows into the canal as far as the Bitter Lakes, which absorb it entirely. Beyond 
the Bitter Lakes there is practically no tide.”” This, however, would not materially 
affect the waters of Lake Timsah. 

23 Cf. DRIVER, in Authority and Archeology, p. 20. 
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WHAT THE NAZARETH YEARS DID FOR JESUS. 


By PROFESSOR EDWARD I. BOSWORTH, 
Oberlin Theological Seminary, Oberlin, O. 


Jesus emerged from Nazareth a mature personality, a per- 
sonality of a mold sufficiently large not to be overwhelmed by 
the consciousness of messiahship (at whatever time that con- 
sciousness began), and possessed of a moral character suffi- 
ciently well established to be able to withstand the fierce tempta- 
tions that, in the nature of the case, such a Messiah as Jesus had 
to meet. We do not sufficiently realize that Jesus’ conception 
of what a Messiah ought to be, and of the kind of kingdom that 
he ought to found, was the product of his personal religious life 
and character. To Jesus messiahship was not a mere “ office”’ 
whose functions were clearly defined and such as could be per- 
formed by any naturally forceful and intellectually competent 
messianic aspirant. Jesus wrought out a conception of messiah- 
ship that was essentially moral and that was an expression of 
his own moral character. He had a profound and unique per- 
sonal religious experience that no cheap conception of messiah- 
ship could ever satisfy. He became the kind of Messiah that 
he was because of the personal character that he possessed. 

This personal religious life and character had been previously 
developed in Nazareth. It is not to be supposed that all devel- 
opment had ceased before Jesus’ baptism. The subsequent 
months, culminating in so profound a personal experience as 
that of Gethsemane and the death-suffering on the cross, cannot 
have been without effect upon the personal religious life and 
character of Jesus as well as upon the destiny of the world. 
But the fact remains that at the beginning of his public life he 
was possessed of a mature personal character capable of form- 
ing a divine conception of messiahship and of resisting fierce 
temptation. This is what we should expect, for we are coming 
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more and more to recognize the importance of the formative 
years of young manhood. What a man has settled down to 
being before he is twenty-one years of age he seems likely to 
continue to be always. These formative years Jesus spent in 
Nazareth. In Nazareth he passed sinlessly from the innocence 
of infancy to the developed character of manhood. 

Before we enter upon the inquiry suggested by the title of 
this article, we need to make clear the preliminary point that 
Jesus was not the mere product of his Nazareth environment. 
His career as a whole makes it evident that he was a master- 
ful personality influenced, but not dominated, by his environment. 
He was capable of finding in it that which his neighbors did not 
discover. Every personality has at least some power to make its 
own environment, or, rather, to recognize its environment and to 
determine which of the diversified and even mutually antagonis- 
tic features of that environment shall become influential. This 
must have been conspicuously true of the powerful personality 
of Jesus. Perhaps the Nazareth of Jesus was as different from 
the Nazareth of his fellow-workmen as Jesus of Nazareth was 
different from the other men of Nazareth. I desire neither to 
minimize nor to exaggerate these differences, but simply to indi- 
cate that in asking what the Nazareth years did for Jesus it is 
fully recognized that Nazareth did not make Jesus. 

With this recognition of the real importance of the critical 
years of character-building in Nazareth it is not unprofitable to 
pass in review the contribution made by them tothe development 
of Jesus. Some of the ground covered may be very familiar, 
but the thought that Jesus’ development in knowledge and 
character’ was real, that his conception of messiahship was in its 
essential features a real product of his personal religious life, and 
that Nazareth really contributed to the development of his char- 
acter, is not yet sufficiently commonplace to make such a review 
superfluous. 

1. Nazareth afforded Jesus a large part of his education. 
His mother was a Nazareth girl and Joseph a citizen of Naza- 
reth.?, The social joys of home life, so foreign to the ascetic 

t Luke 2:52; Heb. 5:8. 2 Luke 2: 39. 
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training of John the Baptist, Jesus learned in Nazareth. He 
was one of at least seven children, five brothers and at least two 
sisters.3 The allusions made by Luke to the mother of Jesus 
indicate that she was a woman of religious fervor and chaste 
imagination. The children in this family must often have been 
told stories of Jewish national history, particularly those con- 
nected with the history of King David, whose descendants they 
were proud to count themselves, although in their decadent 
times the fact of such descent probably gave them no more than 
some slight local prestige. . 

With the other village boys he was taught to read by the 
“attendant”’ of the synagogue, and had such instruction in the 
Hebrew scriptures as the village afforded. That Jesus was pas- 
sionately interested in the moral aspects of this instruction seems 
evident from the bit of reminiscence regarding his boyhood dis- 
covered and preserved by Luke.* 

The historic surroundings of Nazareth were in themselves an 
education to a high-spirited Jewish lad. The view from the 
Nazareth hilltops has often been described. If the village 
teacher happened to be a man of some imagination, he may have 
spent long delightful hours on the hilltops pointing out to the 
Nazareth boys the places of historic interest in the beautiful 
landscape. He showed them to the southwest the Mount Car- 
mel range, and told them the thrilling story of Elijah’s sacrifice 
and of his running across the plain to Jezreel before Ahab’s 
chariot and the advancing storm. He showed them Shunem, 
where Elisha lived. He stirred their boyish minds by pointing 
out the region where Gideon and his famous three hundred crept 
in the darkness with their trumpets and pitchered torches to 
attack the marauding Midianites. He showed them Gilboa, 
where Saul and Jonathan died in the fateful battle. To the 
west, in theafternoon sunlight, they saw the shimmer of the great 
sea, beyond which lay Rome, deliverance from whose dominion 
God would one day send his Messiah to achieve. 

Nazareth gave the boy Jesus a glimpse into the great Greek 
world. George Adam Smith’ has beautifully emphasized the 

3 Mark 6: 3. 4 Luke 2: 41-51. 

8 Historical Geography of the Holy Land, pp. 432-5. 
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fact that Nazareth was not a secluded village where a pure- 
minded young man might dream out an ideal social system 

The life of the great world pressed in upon the life of the 
village. The great trunk roads between the East and Egypt 
ran within sight of the Nazareth hills. Perhaps in the later 
years of Jesus’ Nazareth life there might sometimes have been 
seen standing on the hilltops a figure with the head-dress and 
girded garment of an oriental workman, looking away at the long 
processions of marching soldiers, caravans of traders and travel- 
ers, of sick and crippled going to the distant baths, and with a 
growing feeling in his heart that would one day express itself in 
the great, clearly defined rest-call to all the world: ‘Come unto 
me, all ye that are weary and heavy-laden, and I will give you 
rest.” 

Jesus had for many years the weekly education of the sab- 
bath synagogue service upon which he was a regular attendant.® 
One who sees what was the educational influence of the New 
England church service upon ordinary men and women a cen- 
tury ago understands the educational value of the synagogue 
service to a thoughtful mind, though doubtless the synagogue 
preachers were less stimulating than those of New England. 
One would like to know the thoughts with which the young car- 
penter used to leave the synagogue during the later years of his 
Nazareth residence. There must already have been a mental 
protest entered against the artificial presentations of some of the 
scribes that was one day to voice itself in an authoritative and 
far more effective style of synagogue address. 

2. In Nazareth Jesus learned to sympathize with the poor. 
His own family seems to have been comparatively poor, though 
by no means poverty-stricken. Joseph made the poor man’s 
offering in the temple at the birth of Jesus.?_ Jesus’ teaching in 
later years betrayed a first-hand acquaintance with the details of 
' the life of the poor. The imprudence of putting a patch of 
unshrunk cloth upon an old garment® may have been learned at 
his mother’s knee as he watched her looking among her scraps of 
cloth to find an old piece suitable for a patch upon his own well- 
worn garment. 

SLuke 4:16. 7 Luke 2: 24. 8 Mark 2: 21. 
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The disastrous attempt at economy in his own family or 
among some of their neighbors in trying to make the last year’s 
wine-skins answer for the new wine, may have given him an 
effective illustration in later years.9 

The story of the poor man going to his neighbor in the night 
time to borrow three loaves for his unexpected visitor’? is drawn 
from the annals of the poor. Perhaps the boy Jesus had him- 
self been awakened in the night by loud knocking, had listened 
with a boy’s interest to the appeal for help, had heard his 
father’s sleepy protest, and finally had seen him arise in 
response to importunity and generously give his neighbor all he 
wanted. 

To be sure, Jesus’ teaching contains also the story of the 
prince’s wedding feast, but its details are meager, and in any 
case the details of higher social life filter down through servants 
into the conversation of the poorer classes, while there is no 
social capillary to carry the details of the life of the poor up to 
the attention of the rich. 

It was in Nazareth that Jesus gained experience as a laboring 
man. He seems to have worked at his father’s trade,’* doing the 
work of a village carpenter, making and mending furniture, and 
doing the simple woodwork required in the construction of their 
houses. He faced the serious problem of earning a living for 
himself and others by manual labor. If Joseph died while the 
children were young, as seems very likely to have been the case, 
the family largely depended for support upon the older sons. 
Jesus seems to have felt a peculiar responsibility and solicitude 
for his mother’s support. Marriages occur at an early age in 
the East, and if Jesus’ four brothers were born before his sisters, 
the youngest of the brothers may have been married and sus- 
taining a home of his own some years before Jesus left Nazareth 
to begin his public career. During these years the support of 
Mary would have devolved upon the unmarried oldest son, and 
the attention that he gave even during his crucifixion to the 
problem of her support is explained. 

9Mark 2: 22. 1 Matt. 22 : 1-14. 

10 Luke 11: 5-8. 12Mark 6:3; Matt. 13:55. 13John 19 : 26, 27. 
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3. In Nazareth he developed his profound interest in men. 
This was one of his dominant characteristics during his messi- 
anic career. It was not an assumed interest, but an essential 
part of his character, and therefore something that had devel- 
oped during these years of character-building in Nazareth. The 
reason for his becoming so profoundly interested in the common- 
place person whom he met at the well in Samaria was that he 
had for years habitually interested himself in the lives of com- 
monplace people in Nazareth. The compassion with which he 
looked out upon the multitudes’* was not an official messianic 
compassion, but a deep movement of his whole being such as 
was possible only because his sympathies had long been drawn 
out by the religious situation of individual men and women as 
he had learned to know it in Nazareth. Jesus’ miracles appear as 
genuine expressions of real compassion.’® This compassion of 
heart had been developed by the daily appeal of suffering in 
Nazareth. There he was being prepared to use power unselfishly. 
The ample, sincere friendliness that enabled him to sum up his 
years of intercourse with his disciples in the expression, ‘I have 
called you friends,” *® and that led to the comprehensive descrip- 
tion of him years after as one ‘full of grace and truth,” *? was 
not a trait officially taken on with the assumption of the messi- 
anic office, but one that had long been an essential part of his 
character, developed in the personal relationships of the Naza- 
reth life. 

4. Jesus’ intimate acquaintance with the Nazareth people, as 
he worked in their homes and associated with them for thirty 
years, must have been of great service in shaping his conception 
of the kingdom of God. Even if it be granted that he did not 
become conscious of messiahship until his baptism, still he must 
often have thought of the nature of the kingdom of God. A 
person who had not long been profoundly interested in the 
subject would have been by nature unfit for messiahship. If 
Lincoln had not been the kind of man to be profoundly inter- 
ested in the moral aspects of American politics long before he 

™ Mark 6: 34. 6 John 15:15. 

1:41; 8:2, 3. 7John 1: 14. 
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dreamed of being president, he would not have been fit for the 
presidency. One who ultimately took so profound a view of 
what the kingdom of God ought to be must at least have begun 
to face the great problem in the Nazareth years. 

Jesus, in vigorous protest against current views of pharisaic 
righteousness, represented righteousness to consist in a filial 
and brotherly state of heart. The kingdom of God involved a 
civilization in which every individual would be a true son to 
God and a true brother to his fellow-man. This ideal civiliza- 
tion was not to be realized speedily or in a mechanical way, but 
with a divine thoroughness by the transformation of individual 
character. Jesus made his acquaintance with the elements of 
the problem during the Nazareth years. In those years he had 
prolonged and quiet opportunity to study individuals in their 
ordinary relationships, to see them just as they were, and to 
realize how they must be changed in order to become a part of 
the civilization of the kingdom of God. The problem of trans- 
forming personal character into that requisite for life in the 
kingdom of God faced him in the case of his Nazareth neigh- 
bors. According to the representation of John’s gospel he 
came out of this period with a thorough understanding of 
human nature. ‘He himself knew what was in man.”** It was 
not simply the difficulties of the situation that he learned 
through this intimate acquaintance with the human nature of 
Nazareth, but also the feasibility of his ideal kingdom. He 
came out from Nazareth with sublime faith in the possibilities 
of human nature. 

5. In Nazareth Jesus learned to know God as his Father. 
The fundamental fact in the consciousness of Jesus seems to 
have been a sense of unique sonship. It stands out clearly in 
all the sources. In the synoptic gospels he is reported as repre- 
senting himself to be the Son, who alone knows the Father, 
who is himself really known only by the Father, and who is the 
only one upon whom men can depend for an adequate revela- 
tion of God.”? He certainly did not underestimate the revelation 
of God made in the Hebrew scriptures, yet he pronounced it 


John 2:25. 19 Matt. 11:27; Luke 10:22. 
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incomplete,” and, in the face of the sublime utterances of the 
great prophets, did not hesitate to say that all men must come 
to him as the sole source of adequate information about God. 
His own disciples, therefore, were superior in advantage to 
“prophets and kings.” ** The consciousness of this unique rela- 
tion to the Father and of the consequent possibility of service 
to the world is represented to have produced a state of spiritual 
exhilaration in Jesus so pronounced that his disciples noticed it. 
“In that}same hour he rejoiced in the Holy Spirit” is the 
statement with which Luke prefaces his report of the remarkable 
words of Jesus referred to above. This statement shows, what 
we should in any case infer, that the sense of unique sonship 
was a part of Jesus’ personal religious experience. 

This sense of filial intimacy with the infinite Father, and of 
the ability to manifest him to men, cannot have" sprung up sud- 
denly, but must have come increasingly as Jesus “advanced in 
wisdom and stature, and in favor with God and men,”’* during 
the Nazareth years. In Nazareth was doubtless formed his 
habit of hilltop prayer to his Father, so notable in later years. 
Nature revealed to him his Father’s love. The sensitive boy 
_ felt that the dead sparrow by the path had not fallen without 
his Father’s notice, and that the lily in the field had been 
clothed with beauty by his Father’s hand. The significance of 
the single incident in the boyhood of Jesus, recorded by Luke, 
is that his mind was even at that time full of the exhilarating 
thought of his Father.** Phillips Brooks has beautifully said: 
“Jesus never did a deed, he never thought a thought, that he 
did not carry it back with his soul before it took its final shape 
and get his Father’s judgment on it. He lifted his eyes at any 
instant and talked through the open sky, and on the winds 
came back to him the answer.” 

Through this unique and deepening sense of sonship was 
developed the character that was to be capable of the personal 
experience of Gethsemane and Calvary. Jesus’ consciousness 
of messiahship may have sprung out of this deeper personal 

Matt. 5:47: “I came, not to destroy, but to complete” (rAnpdcat). | 

Luke 10: 24. Luke 10:21. 33 Luke 2: 52. 24 Luke 2: 49. 
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experience of sonship. One phase of sonship was in due time 
seen to be messiahship. 

6. In Nazareth Jesus developed his perfect self-control. One 
of the most interesting and suggestive features of Jesus’ public 
life was the masterly way in which he long kept his conscious- 
ness of messiahship to himself. He went about from city to 
city speaking to men in the synagogues, in the market-places, 
and on the seashore, about the kingdom of God and its right- 
eousness ; but, except in one or two rare instances in private 
conversation, he maintained strict silence regarding his messiah- 
ship. Late in his public ministry his disciples reported to him 
the various opinions that were current among the people regard- 
ing him. There were many who thought him to be a great 
prophet, but none who regarded him as the Messiah, which 
shows that he had not publicly announced his messiahship. The 
Twelve confessed that they considered him to be the Messiah, 
but were strenuously charged to keep it as the sacred secret of 
the inner circle. Jesus’ real and fundamental success during 
these months of apparent failure was due to his masterly reserve 
upon the subject of his messiahship.** Only a strong, well- 
controlled character would have been capable of such reserve in 
the presence of so much that tempted to an open avowal of 
messiahship. 

This self-control had been developed in Nazareth. He may 
or may not have been conscious of messiahship during the 
Nazareth years, but he was certainly conscious of the unique and 
profound relation to his Father which enabled him finally to 
assume the functions of messiahship with no sense of impropri- 
ety or over-burden. This consciousness of sonship he kept to 
himself during the Nazareth years. Once in early boyhood, 
under the exhilarating influence of the visit to the temple, it 
seemed to break out in conversation with his parents, when he 
asked them why they had sought him anywhere else than in uis 
Father’s house. The question is said to have perplexed them, 
as though it were an unusual utterance, and is followed in the 
narrative by the significant statement, which perhaps came to 

25 Mark 8: 27-30. 
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Luke from Mary herself, that he went back to Nazareth and 
“was subject unto them.”* The Nazareth neighbors received 
no hint of his growing sense of sonship. He did nothing that 
gave them reason to presage his future greatness. There were 
no mysterious hints, no evidence of a rigidly repressed self- 
consciousness. The quiet and unobtrusive self-control with 
which for years he went into their homes, mended their furni- 
ture, worked on their houses, sat with them in the synagogue, 
and joined them in all the simple social life of the village, is 
evident from the attitude of his old neighbors toward him when 
he returned to them with the reputation of a rabbi and a prophet. 
‘Whence hath this man these things? and what is the wisdom 
that is given unto this man, and what mean such mighty works 
wrought by his hands? Is not this the carpenter, the son of 
Mary, and brother of James, and Joses, and Judas, and Simon? 
and are not his sisters here with us?’”’*?, We now know that 
during all these years there was developing a personal character 
that has constituted the standard for deity during all the centuries 
since. No religious genius will ever be able to proclaim a new 
deity that will not have to be measured by the standards of 
deity established in the life and character of Jesus. The moral 
sense of the world wants nothing better than a “ Christ-like God.” 
And thus it was in Nazareth, while such a character was in pro- 
cess of development, that he acquired in perfection that which 
was so essential to success in his later career, the self-controlled 
readiness to wait until “his hour had come.” 
~ The gospels exhibit to us results rather than the silent pro- 
cesses of their production. Their silence regarding the details 
of the Nazareth years is not to be considered as an indication 
that those years were not of supreme importance. Their con- 
tribution to the personal development of Jesus, and consequently 
_ to his messianic career, justifies the fitness of the title by which 
he is becoming known to all the world, Jesus oF NAZARETH. 


26 Luke 2: 49-51. 27 Mark 6: 2, 3. 


ESSENTIAL CHRISTIANITY.: 


By PROFESSOR WILLIAM ADAMS Brown, Pu.D., 
Union Theological Seminary, New York. 


THE book whose title we have put at the head of this article 
has more than an individual significance. There are times in the 
history of thought, as in business, when men balance their 
accounts and take stock of their accumulated capital. From the 
details of research which make up the routine of the scholar’s 
life, they turn to the underlying questions of meaning and value, 
and ask themselves what is the spiritual significance of the results 
obtained. The book which is able to answer this question, or 
even clearly to raise it, becomes a classic. Men see in it the 
discovery of their own deepest thoughts, the interpretation of 
their labors, the revelation of things, suspected it may be, but 
only dimly apprehended. Gathering to a head the different 
streams of influence of the past, it becomes a point of departure 
for the new thought of the future. Such a book was Schleier- 
macher’s Discourses on Religion, and such—unless all appear- 
ances are deceptive—will prove Harnack’s lectures on The 
Essence of Christianity.? 

The contrast between the two books is as interesting as it is 
instructive. When Schleiermacher wrote, the eighteenth century 
was dying. It was a time of intellectual and spiritual unrest. 
The forms in which an earlier generation had expressed its reli- 
gious life proved no longer able to contain the vigorous tide 
which was rising to meet the new century. To the Deist religion 
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had been a matter of law and order—a divinely appointed dis- 
cipline, designed to regulate and restrain the passions of the 
unruly, and to point out the safe pathway of duty, along which 
one might pass to the distant heaven, where the God, whose 
existence logic had proved, remained waiting to bestow his 
reward of immortality. To the contemporary of Goethe and of 
Schlegel all this seemed cold, barren, unprofitable. Fires burned 
within him for which this gospel provided no fuel. Romanticism 
had opened up to him a side of life hitherto unsuspected. He 
felt the magic of art with its revelation of the beautiful. He 
bathed his spirit in the writings of the poets. In the passion 
which he had been taught to regard as sinful he felt a heavenly 
inspiration, and sang hymns in praise of the divinity of love. In 
this rich, full life, religion — at least what men called such — had 
no place. It was not merely rejected; it was forgotten. It no 
longer came within the horizon of interest. If it stirred any 
feeling at all in the breasts of educated men, it was that of con- 
tempt. 

In such an age and before such an audience Schleiermacher 
stands forth as the prophet of the abiding worth of religion. 
What you call religion, he cries, is not really such. The dog- 
mas and rites with which you identify it are only garments in 
which for the time it has chanced to clothe itself, but which may 
be thrown aside without affecting its nature. Religion is neither 
doctrine nor ceremony. Religion is experience. It has its home 
below thought, even below conscience, in the emotional nature 
of man. Religion is the sense of the infinite in the finite. It is 
the discovery, in the midst of the commonplaces of life, of some- 
thing which has abiding worth, and the free yielding of self to 
its influence. When you stand transfixed before some glorious 
picture, it is religion which thrills within you; when you yield 
yourself to the joy of activity and glory in your self-expression, 
it is still religion which explains your joy. The God I call you 
to worship is not far away, dwelling in some distant heaven. He 
is all about you, nearer to you than your thought. In him you 
live and move and have your being; you cannot escape him if 
you would; you should not if you could. Why rob yourself of 
your birthright as a man? 
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had been a matter of law and order—a divinely appointed dis- 
cipline, designed to regulate and restrain the passions of the 
unruly, and to point eut the safe pathway of duty, along which 
one might pass to the distant heaven, where the God, whose 
existence logic had proved, remained waiting to bestow his 
reward of immortality. To the contemporary of Goethe and of 
Schlegel all this seemed cold, barren, unprofitable. Fires burned 
within him for which this gospel provided no fuel. Romanticism 
had opened up to him a side of life hitherto unsuspected. He 
felt the magic of art with its revelation of the beautiful. He 
bathed his spirit in the writings of the poets. In the passion 
which he had been taught to regard as sinful he felt a heavenly 
inspiration, and sang hymns in praise of the divinity of love. In 
this rich, full life, religion— at least what men called such — had 
no place. It was not merely rejected; it was forgotten. It no 
longer came within the horizon of interest. If it stirred any 
feeling at all in the breasts of educated men, it was that of con- 
tempt. 

In such an age and before such an audience Schleiermacher 
stands forth as the prophet of the abiding worth of religion. 
What you call religion, he cries, is not really such. The dog- 
mas and rites with which you identify it are only garments in 
which for the time it has chanced to clothe itself, but which may 
be thrown aside without affecting its nature. Religion is neither 
doctrine nor ceremony. Religion is experience. It has its home 
below thought, even below conscience, in the emotional nature 
of man. Religion is the sense of the infinite in the finite. It is 
the discovery, in the midst of the commonplaces of life, of some- 
thing which has abiding worth, and the free yielding of self to 
its influence. When you stand transfixed before some glorious 
picture, it is religion which thrills within you; when you yield 
yourself to the joy of activity and glory in your self-expression, 
it is still religion which explains your joy. The God I call you 
to worship is not far away, dwelling in some distant heaven. He 
is all about you, nearer to you than your thought. In him you 
live and move and have your being; you cannot escape him if 
you would; you should not if you could. Why rob yourself of 
your birthright as a man? 
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The effect of this appeal was extraordinary. The note had 
been struck to which the temper of the age was attuned. Men 
heard one speaking as one of themselves, in tones which they 
could understand, of experiences with which they were familiar, 
but which they had hitherto misinterpreted. They were quick 
to respond to the new message. Men of all parties and of no 
party —orthodox churchmen, rationalistic theologians, and men 
who stood aloof from both—perceived that religion was some- 
thing more fundamental and more many-sided than they had 
realized, and were quickened to a new interest in its study. A 
new chapter had opened in the religious history of Germany. 
Modern theology was born. 

A hundred years have passed away, and again a man arises 
in Germany to hold discourse concerning religion. The condi- 
tions which he confronts are very different from those which 
Schleiermacher faced. Romanticism has had its day, and 
Schlegel, its high-priest, is all but forgotten. Darwin and 
Haeckel are the names to conjure with today. Trained in the 
methods of exact science, men have learned to distrust the feel- 
ing, and look with suspicion upon all that is purely individual. 
They no longer hope with Hegel to attain knowledge of absolute 
truth. It is enough if they can describe and classify the phe- 
nomena they find about them without inquiring too curiously 
into the nature of the ultimate reality. In default of a better 
test, appeal is made to practical efficiency, and the man who 
claims finality for his views, whether in religion or philosophy, 
is met with polite incredulity. Such is the background against 
which we must set Harnack’s lectures on the essence of Chris- 
tianity. Originally delivered to an audience of some six hundred 
students drawn from the different departments of the University 
of Berlin, they have already found their way to a wider public. 
The phenomenal reception accorded the book in its printed form 
proves that it contains a message for which many thoughtful 
men were waiting. Harnack, like his great predecessor, has 
gained the ear of educated Germany, and it is a matter of no 
small interest to English-speaking Christians to learn what he 
has to say. 
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The question to which he invites the attention of his hearers 
is a narrower one than that raised by Schleiermacher. It is 
‘not religion in general which is the subject of his inquiry, but 
the Christian religion. The restricted theme accords with the 
temper of the age, which distrusts broad generalization, and loves 
the concrete, the exact, the practical. To a generation which 
has given its keenest attention to the problems which gather 
about the rise and history of Christianity, and has followed with 
unwearying interest the critical investigations devoted to their 
solution, he would make report of the spiritual significance of 
the results attained. The enemy with which he has to contend 
is not so much ignorance as overmuch knowledge —a familiarity 
with the details of scholarly research which has rubbed away the 
bloom of reverence, destroyed the sense of proportion, and, in 
its effort to understand this or that phase of its subject, lost 
sight of the originality and greatness of Christianity as a whole. 
What is wanted under these circumstances is not so much an 
advocate who can break down a wall of prejudice in order to 
gain a hearing for his plea, as a judge, trained in the laws of 
evidence, who can find his way to the heart of an intricate prob- 
lem, clear it of all that is irrelevant and confusing, and interpret 
to men anxious to know the truth the real meaning of the com- 
plex phenomena by which they are confronted. It is as sucha 
judge that Harnack writes. What he offers is not an apology, 
but a history. The personal note, so prominent in Schleier- 
macher’s discourses, is here held in reserve. It is not the 
prophet who speaks, testifying to what he has himself seen and 
heard of the things of God, but the man of science, who distrusts 
what is merely individual, and seeks to build his conclusions 
upon the broad foundation of objective fact. 

The method, then, is historical. But history must not be 
interpreted too narrowly. It is not the mere record of dates and 
events. It includes all human experiences—the inner as well 
as the outer. It takes in the hopes and the fears, the faiths and 
the insights, the heroisms and the loyalties, which give meaning 
and value to life. Stick as closely as he will to the methods of 
exact science, the historian must never overlook ‘the experience 
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which is the outgrowth of history which has been lived.”3 He 
must not blunt his sympathies or dull his sense for what is fine 
and great. Without such insight he may become an archzol- 
ogist; he cannot be a historian. 

Approaching Christianity in this spirit, we are struck first of 
all by its distinctive character. Making all allowances for its 
points of contact with contemporary thought, the changes 
through which it has passed, the injuries and misrepresentations 
which it has suffered from friends as well as from foes, it is yet 
the fact that in the religion of Jesus we have to do with a spiritual 
force so lofty, so simple, so consistent,’ that no true man who 
looks at it with open eye can fail to appreciate its originality and 
its greatness. Harnack is not without appreciation of the light 
which has been shed on the origins of Christianity by the study 
of contemporary history. He himself has contributed in no 
small degree to this better understanding, and no one has been 
quicker to perceive or more apt to distinguish the elements which 
have entered into the growing edifice of Christian thought from 
Jewish or Greek sources. But when all is said, these are but the 
environment, the outworks. Christianity itself is something dis- 
tinct from its setting, and may be understood without it. 

“The oftener I read and re-read the gospels’’— so our author sums up his 
experience — “the more do the contemporary discords in the midst of which 
the gospel stood, and out of which it arose, fall intothe background. I enter- 
tain no doubt that even from the beginning the founder had fixed his eye 
upon man as man without respect to the outward circumstances in which he 
might find himself—man who at bottom remains ever the same, be his line 
of progress upward or downward, be he in riches or in poverty, strong in 
intellect or feeble in spirit.® 

It is this universal human appeal which gives Christianity its 
abiding power and freshness. 

In studying Christianity, then, we have to do with a spiritual 
force which, while appealing to man as man and freely appro- 
priating to itself all that is good and true which it finds already 

3P.4. The references are to the original. Here, as often in what follows, I have 
ventured to make my own translation. 

4 Cf. Preface: “ Als ‘ Archaologie’ ist alle Geschichte stumm.” 
SP. 5. £0. 
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in existence, is yet itself so original as to be easily distinguishable 
from all its antecedents, and so distinctive as to admit of scien- 
tific description and definition. Where shall we find this Chris- 
tianity? And, having found it, what do we see? 

The first question admits of a very simple answer. To learn 
what true Christianity is we must study Jesus Christ and his 
gospel.” And by Christ, Harnack means the historical Christ, 
Jesus of Nazareth, who walked among men as brother, teacher, 
and friend, who healed the sick, preached to the poor, gathered 
disciples, proclaimed himself the Messiah, and at last laid down 
his life on Calvary because he would not be false to his gospel 
or exchange his spiritual standard for the lower ideal demanded 
by hiscountrymen. In common with all who have felt the influ- 
ence of Ritschl, Harnack is clear that no attempt to understand 
Christianity as a historical religion can be successful which does 
not take its departure from the historical Christ. l 

But the “historical Christ” is itself an ambiguous term. How 
much shall we include in our survey? The picture of Jesus as 
painted in the gospels? The outline of his gospel as therein 
contained? A picture of Christianity which should contain no 
more than this would fall lamentably short of the truth. “The 
greater a personality, the more it lays hold upon the inner life 
. of others, the less can the whole of its nature be discovered from 
its own deeds and words.’’* To know Jesus one must take into 
account the influence exerted upon all those who have been 
touched by his spirit. The gospels must be supplemented by the 
epistles—the story of the brief ministry in Galilee and in Jerusa- 
lem by the disciples’ faith in the risen Christ. 

Nor is this all. Unless we are ready to admit that Chris- 
tianity is something which belongs to a single age or period of 
the world; unless we shut our eyes to the spiritual forces of 
which it has been the parent in every generation, we must take 
into account all the later fruits of the spirit of Christ. ‘It is 
not a question of a doctrine which has been handed down by an 
unchanging tradition, or altered arbitrarily, but of a life which, 
ever kindled anew, now burns with its own flame.’’9 Christ 

7P. 6. 6. 7. 
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anticipated such later developments in his religion. He expected 
that its future would be greater than its past. It was his desire 
to kindle independent religious life. ‘ Indeed, we may say that 
herein lies his characteristic greatness, that he led men to God, 
that thereafter they might live their own life with him.” If 
this be true, how is it possible to describe the nature of Chris- 
tianity apart from its history ? ’ 

Thus we are brought face to face with a problem. We have 
to do with a religion which professes to contain truth for man as 
man, and which yet, as history shows, has been continually 
changing. How shall we distinguish the eternal truth from its 
changing forms? MHarnack is not blind to the difficulty of the 
task, yet his confidence in the adaptation of Christianity to the 
needs of humanity is such that he does not despair. Even the 
changes through which Christianity has passed assist us in our 
task, for they discover to us what is permanent and what is 
transient, and help us to correct any mistakes which we may 
have made in our reading of the original gospel. If we wish a 
formula to guide us in our search for essential Christianity, 
Harnack gives us the following: Take that which is common in 
all the forms of historical Christianity, and test it by the gospel ; 
and conversely, take the principles of the gospel, and test them | 
by history.* He who applies this double test cannot go far. 
astray. 

We have lingered so long over these introductory questions 
because of their importance. In studying so complex and many- 
sided a subject as Christianity all turns on the right method. 
On the one hand, we find those who tell us that everything which 
has come down to us through Christian tradition is sacred; that 
the earlier forms must be interpreted by the later, and that the 
only safe way to determine what is essential Christianity is to 
accept without question the standard which is held by the 
church of which the student is part. On the other hand, we 
find those who regard all change as corruption—who identify 
-P. 7. 
™P.10. “Das Gemeinsame in allen diesen Erscheinungen, kontrolliert an dem 


Evangelium, und wiederum die Grundziige des Evangeliums, kontrolliert an der 
Geschichte.” 
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true Christianity with its most primitive form, and whose cry, 
“Back to Christ!” means the rejection as un-Christian of all 
which cannot be found written in so many words within our four 
evangelists. Harnack follows neither of these methods. He 
recognizes the truth for which each stands, and so opens the 
way for a treatment of his theme which shall combine the 
merits of both. 

To set forth in detail the conception of Christianity devel- 
oped in these lectures would carry us beyond our limits. The 
book is a masterpiece of condensation, and no abstract can con- 
vey any idea of the wealth of material which it contains. We 
can give-but the merest bird’s-eye view of the territory which is 
traversed. 

Christianity, according to Harnack, may be summed up in 
two words: “Jesus Christ and his gospel.” It is a message 
vitalized by a person. 

If we ask what is the message of Jesus, no single answer is 
possible. There are three different circles of thought, or, if you 
will, three different points of view from which we may approach 
the gospel to bring it to expression. These are (1) the king- 
dom of God and its coming; (2) the fatherhood of God, and 
the worth of the individual human soul; and (3) the better 
righteousness and the law of love. Each of these contributes 
something essential to the understanding of Christianity. 

To his contemporaries Jesus was known as a preacher of the 
kingdom of God. The term is not without its perplexities. It 
comes to us out of the world of Judaism, bringing with it 
eschatological and apocalyptic associations foreign to our 
thought. There are not lacking scholars who see in Jesus’ 
teaching only the echo of contemporary messianic ideas, and 
regard our more spiritual interpretation as historically unjusti- 
fied. With such views Harnack has no sympathy. He does 
not deny the connection with Judaism. Jesus was a man of his 
time, speaking to men of his time, and using forms wrought out 
by the thought of his time. Ifwe begin with the form, it is not 
hard to explain away the originality of his teaching, and to see 
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in him simply the last and greatest of the prophets. But such 
a standard of judgment Harnack holds to be wholly misleading. 
We judge great men, not by what they share with their con- 
temporaries, but by what is new in their teaching.3 Apply this 
principle to the gospel of Jesus, as we read it, for example, in 
the parables of the kingdom, and the difficulty is resolved. 
Here we learn what Jesus really means by the kingdom—a 
divine and superhuman life, consisting in contact with the living 
God, our Father, possible even now in the midst of this earthly 

life, open to all who approach it in humility, trustfulness, and 

penitence, and, as such, the supreme end and object of life— 
the one thing worth living for, the one thing worth dying for. 

Here is a conception of religion so new, so simple, so satisfying, 

as to differentiate Christianity as a distinct type from all preced- 

ing forms of the religious life. 

This general conception is further unfolded and enriched 
when we consider the second line of thought referred to—the 
doctrine (let us say rather, the experience) of God as Father, 
and the discovery, little less than revolutionary, of the supreme 
worth of the human soul. The two things go together. Jesus, 
through his own experience of sonship, has become the dis- 
coverer of brotherhood in the comprehensive sense in which it 
has become an article of Christian faith. Do you ask what is 
the essence of Christianity? Harnack, using the Lord’s Prayer 
as key, answers: “It is divine sonship, spread out over the 
whole of life, an inner harmony with God’s will and with God’s 
kingdom, and a joyful certainty in the possession of eternal 
goods and in confidence of protection from evil.” 

This view of God and man works itself out to a practical 
theory of life in the ethics of Jesus—the ethics which lays all 
stress upon motive, which finds the supreme motive in love, and 
which, through its emphasis upon humility as the dominating 
note of all right living, harmonizes as has never been done before 
the highest ethics and the purest religion. 

Such being in substance the gospel of Jesus, how does it 
work? How does it relate itself to the great practical questions 
3 Cf. pp. 35 £. 42. 
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which face us on every side: the question of the world or of 
asceticism; of poverty, or the social question; of law, or the 
question of human governments and ordinances; of work, or the 
question of civilization? Nowhere does the author show a finer 
discrimination than in his handling of these difficult themes. 

Is Christianity an ascetic religion? Yes, say some with sor- 
row, fearing that this proves its day is past. Yes, say some with 
relief, finding in the fact an excuse to be rid of its claim. No, 
answers Harnack, not if you judge it by Jesus’ method of life, 
by the impression which he produced upon his disciples, and by 
the principles of his gospel. But Christianity recognizes the 
truth for which asceticism stands, and in its own way makes 
place for it. There are three great evils to be resisted, yes, to 
be destroyed as inconsistent with the existence of the gospel. 
They are Mammon, that is, money considered as a power which 
masters life; care, in the sense of anxiety in all its forms; and 
selfishness. Against these Jesus sets the duty of self-sacrifice as 
the law of life. If this be asceticism, then the gospel is ascetic. 

What of the question of poverty? Was Jesus a social 
reformer, as Tolstoi says? No. He recognized poverty as an 
evil to be fought. He had a heart tender for social distress, 
but he set up no social program, and they misread him who 
think to find one in his teachings. He is concerned with prin- 
ciples, not with their application in detail. Yet there can be no 
doubt that he recognized that there are times and men for whom 
the duty of renunciation of riches is to be taken in all literal- 
ness. That so few Protestants have felt it their duty to follow 
his counsel to the young ruler is something which may well 
give us pause. The time will surely come when the Protestant 
churches will require of their official ministers a standard of 
sacrifice far higher than now obtains—not because wealth and 
comfort are in themselves evil, but because it is practically 
impossible to accomplish the work of the gospel effectively 
under the conditions in which many of the ministry of our,day 
live.*5 

What of law? Is the gospel anti-legal in all its forms? Or 

5 Cf. p. 62. 
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is it, as some proclaim, the great conservative force, sanctifying 
as divine existing governments and institutions? Certainly not 
the last. Toleration is not approval. Because Jesus did not 
oppose the lawful government of his time, this does not mean 
that he approved it. The truth is, rather, that this whole circle 
of questions lay outside the center of his thought. He had so 
keen a sense of the greatness and of the certainty of the divine 
justice as to feel the comparative unimportance of earthly injustice, 
so far as its ability to work permanent injury to the child of God 
is concerned. Let there be but a loving spirit, and he was con- 
fident that in time it would win its way over every form of oppo- 
sition. To all attempts, such as that of the National Socialists 
and others, to better the condition of the working classes by 
law, the gospel is indifferent; by which Harnack means that it 
does not commit itself to them as a finality. It is not concerned 
“with things, but with the souls of men.”*© Or, to put it in 
another form, its forces have to do ‘with the deepest founda- 
tions of human nature and with these alone.”*”? Yet, on this 
very account, it works as a continual ferment in social life. It 
is the most social of religions, because it is so intensely indi- 
vidual.”® 

Much the same is true of its relation to the intellectual life 
of man. Jesus has been criticised for his one-sidedness, his nar- 
rowness. We are told that he had no sympathy with culture, 
with art, with science, with all that goes to make up what we 
call the professional life. Men warn us that, before they can 
admit the claim of the gospel to finality, this gap must be filled. 
Harnack is not deceived by this specious pleading. Where is 
the finality in art? in philosophy? in science? We see a cease- 
less quest, a task never accomplished. Tie a religion to the 
culture of any age, and you destroy it for the next. We see 
this in Roman Catholicism, trying in vain to force upon our 
twentieth century the social conditions of the Middle Ages. 
P, 74. 7P. 79. 


8 Cf. p. 64, where he declares that there can be no doubt that had Jesus lived 
today he would have been found in the company of those who are striving to relieve 
social distress and to provide for the poor more tolerable conditions of existence. 
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Here the limitations of Christianity are the conditions of its 
greatness. The Jewish setting of the gospel is so clearly to be 
distinguished from its eternal truths that even he who runs may 
read. The simplicity of Jesus’ gospel is its abiding power. 

Back of these special questions lies the great question of 
Christology. We have said that Christianity is a message vital- 
ized by a person. What is the relation of Jesus’ person to his 
message? In what sense does he require faith in himself? Not, 
answers Harnack, in any other sense than that of obedience, or 
in such form as to exclude the true humanity and dependence 
which are written on every page of the gospel story. Yet that 
Jesus was conscious of knowing God, as none before him, and of 
its being his function to mediate this knowledge to others, is 
equally certain. In the title ‘‘Son of God” he expresses his 
consciousness of a unique relationship to the Father. How he 
gained this knowledge, what it involved, we know not. That is 
Jesus’ secret. But the fact is clear, and the claim history con- 
firms.”° It is as true today as in the days of Paul and of John that 
Jesus mediates the knowledge of God as none other. The same 
truth comes to expression in that other term, harder for us mod- 
erns to understand, the Messiah—a term essentially Jewish, yet’ 
because of its historical significance capable of expressing a 
truth wider than any which Judaism knew. Messiahship is the 
form under which the Jew expressed his sense of an absolute 
value. Jesus, accepting the title, entered into the claim, and at 
the same time destroyed its significance for all who come after. 
For us who are not Jews the absolute value of Jesus can be bet- 
ter expressed by other terms, but the fact abides. To sum up: . 
the person of Jesus is not an additional element added to the 
gospel we have described, but the form in which the gospel 
necessarily expresses itself in view of the conditions of its origin, 
The content of the gospel is the Father, not the Son, yet Jesus 
knows himself as the way to the Father, and with the knowledge 
binds together gospel and person in a unity which time has 
neither dissolved nor weakened." 

This gives us the principles for answering the vexed question 

9 Cf. p. 80. 2 Cf. pp. 81 f. Cf. pp. gI f. 
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as to the significance of doctrine in Christianity. It follows 
from what has been said that the true confession is obedience. 
Christianity is not committed to any special scientific or philo- 
sophical view of the world. History proves that it can be at 
home in all. Where religion is experienced as love to God and 
man, as the consciousness of present forgiveness and peace, as 
devotion to the kingdom of service, in imitation and obedience 
of Christ, there we have the gospel in substance, whether its 
exponent be Greek philosopher, Roman statesman, or modern 
German professor. For the great antitheses to which the gospel 
appeals, and on which it rests, abide through all change and out- 
live every explanation—the contrast of flesh and of spirit, of 
good and of evil, of God and of the world. In its practical 
solution of these world-old problems the gospel shows itself 
immortal. 

This, in substance, is the thesis to which the latter part of 
the book is devoted. Through the different forms of historical 
Christianity Harnack follows the gospel, to see how it has main- 
tained itself under the changed conditions. He studies it in 
the apostolic age, where it shows itself in the recognition of 
Jesus as Lord, both crucified and risen Savior. He finds the 
characteristic notes of apostolic Christianity to be the common 
experience of a present God, and a life of holy living. He 
gives special attention to the apostle Paul, in whom he sees 
neither the founder of Christianity, with some, nor its destroyer, 
with others, but the disciple (so Paul calls. himself, and Harnack 
thinks he ought to know) who best understood Jesus, who was 
truest to his gospel, and who, just because he best understood 
Jesus, realized most clearly the essential newness of his gospel, 
and the greatness of the gulf between Christianity and all forms 
of religion which preceded it. He follows the gospel out into the 
larger world of Greece and Rome, and sees how the new religion 
finds new forms at once to express and to limit it. He traces 
the growth of Catholicism, recognizing its relative right, and 
the great work which it has wrought, but seeing in it a sad 
limitation of the freedom and spontaneity of the gospel. He 
notes as one of the marvels of Jesus’ religion that, instead of 
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destroying, it requires and intensifies individual independence. 
The sin of sins of Catholicism, in all its forms, is that it has 
abandoned Jesus’ faith in a present God, able to speak directly 
to every child of his. It lives on the memory of others’ experi- 
ences in the past, instead of seeking new and fresh experiences 
in the present, and so the men who have such experiences (as, 
thank God, there are many in all the churches who do) find 
themselves hampered and confined, and oftentimes utterly 
repudiated. In Catholicism, Greek and Roman, the older reli- 
gious forces live on—the paganism of the pre-Christian Greek 
religion, the externalism of the state religion of Rome; and 
the gospel is at most a leaven, if not, alas! only a memory. In 
Roman Catholicism, indeed, there is one mighty constructive 
force which is lacking in the Greek church, and that is the 
influence of Augustine, who, in a way unparalleled since Paul, 
conceived Christianity as a personal experience of God’s redeem- 
ing love. Against his influence the traditional and conservative 
influences of the hierarchy carry on their ceaseless battle, now 
with greater, now with less success. Protestantism is to be 
understood as a reassertion, in their purity and simplicity, of 
the original elements in the gospel. It is before all a simplifica- 
tion of religion, the casting off of the great mass of foreign 
material which has gathered about the gospel through the cen- 
turies, and the reaffirmation of religion as personal experience of 
the divine love and forgiveness, and the union of all believers 
in the universal priesthood of service. 

With the Reformation we reach the last great stage in the 
evolution of Christianity. Mighty as are the changes wrought 
by modern science, they have brought no new element into the 
problem. The great difficulties which keep men from Christ 
today are still the old ones, and here there is no argument 
which can take the place of personal conviction. Ask science 
whence come the great curves which it studies, and whither 
they go—the curve of the world in which we live, the curve 
of our own individual life. You will get no clearer answer 
than that of the Greeks, two thousand years ago. Only as we 
have courage through the will to affirm as true those forces and 
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values which show themselves the highest in our own inner 
life, shall we gain a standard for the understanding of the 
spiritual history of the race, and attain to the certainty of God, 
“of that God whom Jesus Christ called his Father, and who is 
likewise our Father.” ” 

But, studying Christianity from this vantage ground, we shall 
not be disappointed in what we find. 

If we have a right to say that the gospel is the knowledge and the recog- 
nition of God as Father, the certainty of redemption, humility and joy in God, 
power of action and brotherly love — if it is essential to this religion that its 
founder shall not be forgotten through emphasis upon his message, nor the 
message in emphasis upon the founder — then history shows that the gospel 
has really maintained its power, and still maintains it.3 

Such, in briefest compass, is Harnack’s answer to the ques- 
tion, What is Christianity? If to any of our readers it shall 
seem to lack some element prominent in his own thought or 
precious to his own experience, we beg him to remember again 
the circumstances of its origin, and the audience to which it is 
addressed. It is not the individual Christian, unfolding to his 
fellow-Christians the riches of his own experience, but the man 
of science making report to thoughtful men who recognize only 
the scientific method, what modern history has to tell them of 
the Christian faith. The reserve made necessary by the nature 
of the task makes all the more impressive the conviction which 
is its final outcome. Studying Christianity with all the tools 
which modern criticism provides, putting away as far as may be 
all individual presuppositions, this—declares our author—is 
what I find Christianity to be —this vital spiritual force, enlight- 
ening, renewing, transforming; assuming new forms with each 
new age, having a new answer to each new question, yet remain- 
ing in essence ever the same; in its perpetual youth outliving 
empires and philosophies; having as fresh a message for the 
men of the twentieth century as of the first; as worthy of our 
best devotion today as in the days which gave it birth. One 
may differ from Harnack in points of detail; one may feel that 
he has not always preserved the true proportion in his statement 


=P. 189. 3 P. 187. 
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of the elements of the gospel, and that a different grouping 
would be more effective; one may wish that the redemptive 
note in Christianity had been struck more clearly from the first, 
and that the person of the Christ had received even stronger 
emphasis in his gospel; all these things are of slight importance 
compared with the fact that in these pages Christianity has 
been so described as to win men who know it not to a new 
insight into its greatness, and to wake within those who have 
become estranged from it through misconception a fresh sense 
of its power. It is easy to prove, when men believe already; 
but to bring conviction where none exists is a more difficult 
task, and a greater. For this, we venture to think, these lec- 
tures have a peculiar fitness. Disclaim it as he will, there is 
more apology in Harnack’s history than in twenty volumes of 
the Bridgewater treatises. 

Of the special points of interest which the lectures suggest 
we have no space to speak. The author is commonly classified 
as a Ritschlian, and the influence of Ritschl is clearly apparent 
here, as in his earlier work. Like the elder theologian, Harnack 
lays all stress upon the distinctive features of Christianity, and 
has little patience with the speculation which would construct it 
@ prior or resolve it into a colorless natural religion. But the 
sharpness of the old antithesis is gone. In many ways the 
author shows himself large-minded enough to recognize the 
truth in other schools than his own. Distinctive as Christianity 
may be, it takes for granted a pre-existing religious capacity, and 
deserves its unique place because it realizes an ideal grounded 
in the nature of man as man. The same breadth of view shows 
itself in Harnack’s conception of the historical Christ. Christi- 
anity, according to Harnack, began with Christ, but did not stop 
with him. The later developments, while involving a modifica- 
tion of the original gospel, are not illegitimate. Paul gives us 
essential Christianity as truly as Jesus, and his gospel of the 
crucified and risen Lord must find its place in our definition. 
Even Catholicism — for all its errors — had its appointed work 
todo. Its dogmas—foreign as they seem to our thought — 
were the natural forms in which the gospel expressed itself 
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under the conditions of an earlier age, and by no means deserve 
the indiscriminate condemnation sometimes heaped upon them 
Christ is too great completely to be grasped by any age, and all 
history is the scene of his influence and the witness to his con- 
tinuing power. 

In all this there is ground for encouragement. The central 
theological problem of our day is the definition of Christianity. 
How shall we grasp the distinctive features of our religion with 
the clearness which science demands without losing sight of the 
variety and flexibility which history discloses, and which are 
necessary for the freedom of the religious life? It isa great 
thing to have this problem stated with the clearness which we 
find in these lectures. It is a still greater to find so frank a 
recognition of the manifold factors which must enter into its 
solution. For the accomplishment of this task no narrow or 
petty spirit will suffice. There must be a large sympathy, a 
profound insight, a deep and a keen sense of spiritual values, 
wherever found. Reverence and fearlessness, humility and faith, 
must go hand in hand. These qualities Harnack possesses. He 
would be the last to claim finality for his results. Is it too 


much to say that in method and in spirit he has set an exam- 
ple which will not soon be outgrown? 


THE “EXODUS” MATERIAL, AND THE USE MADE 
OF IT IN THE SCRIPTURES. 


(ACCORDING TO THE TEXT OF THE AMERICAN STANDARD REVISED VERSION.) 


By Ira M. PRICE, 
The University of Chicago. 


I. LOOKING FORWARD. 


Genesis 15:13. And he said unto Abram, Know of a surety that thy 
seed shall be sojourners in a land that is not theirs, and shall serve them ; 
and they shall afflict them for four hundred years; and also that nation, 
whom they shall serve, will I judge: and afterward shall they come out 
with great substance. But thou shalt go to thy fathers in peace ; thou 
shalt be buried in a good old age. And in the fourth generation they 
shall come hither again : for the iniquity of the Amorite is not yet full. 

46:3. And he said, I am God, the God of thy father: fear not to go 
down into Egypt ; for I will there make of thee a great nation: I will go 
down with thee into Egypt ; and I will also surely bring thee up again: 
and Joseph shall put his hand upon thine eyes. 

48:21. And Israel said unto Joseph, Behold, I die: but God will be 
with you, and bring you again unto the land of your fathers. 

50:24. And Joseph said unto his brethren, I die: but God will surely 
visit you, and bring you up out of this land unto the land which he sware 
to Abraham, to Isaac, and to Jacob, And Joseph took an oath of the 
children of Israel, saying, God will surely visit you, and ye shall carry up 
my bones from hence. 

Exodus 3:7. And Jehovah said, I have surely seen the affliction of 
my people that are in Egypt, and have heard their cry by reason of their 
taskmasters; for I know their sorrows; and I am come down to deliver 
them out of the hand of the Egyptians, and to bring them up out of that 
land unto a good land and a large, unto a land flowing with milk and 
honey; unto the place of the Canaanite, and the Hittite, and the Amorite, 
and the Perizzite, and the Hivite, and the Jebusite. 


*In this section the following material is from J: Gen. 50:24; Exod. 3:7 f,; 
the following is from E: Gen. 15:16; 46:3f.; 48:21; 50:25; the following is 
from JE: Gen. 15:13 ff. Here and in the following sections the material is dis- 
tributed in accordance with the analysis given in Zhe Oxford Hexateuch, edited by 
J. EsTLIN CARPENTER and G. HARFORD-BATTERSBY.—[ED.] 
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II. THE EVENTS OF THE EXODUS.? 


I. THE LAST PLAGUE FORETOLD. 


Exodus 11:1. And Jehovah said unto Moses, Yet one plague more 
will I bring upon Pharaoh, and upon Egypt; afterwards he will let you 
go hence: when he shall let you go, he shall surely thrust you out hence 
altogether.3 Speak now in the ears of the people, and let them ask every 
man of his neighbor, and every woman of her neighbor, jewels of silver, 
and jewels of gold. And Jehovah gave the people favor in the sight of 
the Egyptians. Moreover, the man Moses was very great in the land of 
Egypt, in the sight of Pharaoh’s servants, and in the sight of the 
people. 

And Moses said, Thus saith Jehovah, About midnight will I go out into 
the midst of Egypt: and all the first-born in the land of Egypt shall die, 
from the first-born of Pharaoh that sitteth upon his throne, even unto the 
first-born of the maid-servant that is behind the mill ; and all the first-born 
of cattle. And there shall be a great cry throughout all the land of Egypt, 
such as there hath not been, nor shall be any more. But against any of 
the children of Israel shall not a dog move‘ his tongue, against man or beast : 
that ye may know how that Jehovah doth make a distinction between the 
Egyptians and Israel. And all these thy servants shall come down unto 
me, and bow down themselves unto me, saying, Get thee out, and all the 
people that follow thee: and after that I will go out. And he went out from 
Pharaoh in hot anger. 

And Jehovah said unto Moses, Pharaoh will not hearken unto you: that. 
my wonders may be multiplied in the land of Egypt. And Moses and 
Aaron did all these wonders before Pharaoh: and Jehovah hardened5 
Pharaoh's heart, and he did not let the children of Israel go out of his 
land. 

II. THE PASSOVER ORDERED. 
(EXODUS 12: I-14.) 


III. THE FEAST OF UNLEAVENED BREAD ORDERED. 
(EXODUS 12: 15-20.) 


IV. THE PASSOVER INSTITUTED. 


Exodus 12:21. Then Moses called for all the elders of Israel, and said 
wnto them, Draw out® and take you lambs’ according to your families, and 


*In this section the following material is from J: Exod. 11 24-8; 12: 21-23, 
25 ff., 29-34, 37-39; 13:3-16, 21f.; 14:5f., 10a, 11-14, 194, 206, 214, 24a, 25, 
276, 286, 30; 15:1; the following is from E: Exod. 11: 1-3; 13:17-19; 14:7, 9a, 
104, 15a, 16a, 19a, 20a, 246; 15:20, 21; the following is from P: Exod. 12: I-20, 
28, 40-42; 13:1 f., 20; 14: 1-4, 8, 94, 154, 16a, 17f., 21a, c, 22 f., 26, 27a, 28a, 29. 

3 Or, when he shall let you go altogether, he shall utterly thrust you out hence. 

4 Heb. whet. 5 Heb. made strong. 6 Or, go forth. 7 Or, kids. 
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kill the passover. And ye shall take a bunch of hyssop, and dip it in the 
blood that is in the basin, and strike the lintel and the two sideposts with 
the blood that is in the basin; and none of you shall go out of the door of 
his house until the morning. For Jehovah will pass through to smite the 
Egyptians; and when he seeth the blood upon the lintel, and on the two 
sideposts, Jehovah will pass over the door and will not suffer the destroyer 
to come in unto your houses to smite you. And ye shall observe this 
thing for an ordinance to thee and thy sons forever. And it shall come 
to pass, when ye are come to the land which Jehovah will give you, 
according as he hath promised, that ye shall keep this service. And it 
shall come to pass, when your children shall say unto you, What mean ye 
by this service? that ye shall say, It is the sacrifice of Jehovah’s passover, 
who passed ® over the houses of the children of Israel in Egypt, when he 
smote the Egyptians, and delivered our houses. And the people bowed the 
head and worshiped. And the children of Israel went and did so; as 
Jehovah had commanded Moses and Aaron, so did they. 


Vv. THE EGYPTIAN FIRST-BORN SLAIN. 


And it came to pass at midnight, that Jehovah smote all the first-born in 
the land of Egypt, from the first-born of Pharaoh that sat on his throne 
unto the first-born of the captive that was in the dungeon; and all the 
first-born of cattle. And Pharaoh rose up in the night, he, and all his 
servants, and all the Egyptians ; and there wasa great cry in Egypt; for 
there was not a house where there was not one dead. And he called for 
Moses and Aaron by night, and said, Rise up, get you forth from among 
my people, both ye and the children of Israel; and go, serve Jehovah, 
as ye have said. Take both your flocks and your herds, as ye have said, 
and be gone; and bless me also. And the Egyptians were urgent upon 
the people, to send them out of the land in haste; for they said, We are 
all dead men. And the people took their dough before it was leavened, 
their kneading-troughs being bound up in their clothes upon their shoulders. 
And the children of Israel did according to the word of Moses; and they 
asked of the Egyptians jewels of silver, and jewels of gold, and raiment: 
and Jehovah gave the people favor in the sight of the Egyptians, so that 
they let them have what they asked. And they despoiled the Egyptians. 


VI. BEGINNING OF ISRAEL'S DEPARTURE FROM EGYPT. 


And the children of Israel journeyed from Rameses to Succoth, about 
six hundred thousand on foot that were men, besides children. Anda 
mixed multitude went up also with them ; and flocks, and herds, even very 
much cattle. And they baked unleavened cakes of the dough which they 
brought forth out of Egypt ; for it was not leavened, because they were thrust 
out of Egypt, and could not tarry, neither had they prepared for themselves 


8 Or, for that he passed. 
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any victuals. Now the time that the children of Israel dwelt in Egypt was 
four hundred and thirty years. And it came to pass at the end of four 
hundred and thirty years, even the selfsame day it came to pass, that all 
the hosts of Jehovah went out from the land of Egypt. It isa night to be 
much observed unto Jehovah® for bringing them out from the land of 
Egypt: this is that night of Jehovah, to be much observed of all the 
children of Israel throughout their generations."° 


Vil. 


PASSOVER TO BE AN ORDINANCE. 
(EXODUS 12: 43-51.) 


VIII. CONSECRATION OF THE FIRST-BORN. 


Exodus 13:1, 2. And Jehovah spake unto Moses, saying, Sanctify 
unto me all the first-born, whatsoever openeth the womb among the chil- 
dren of Israel, both of man and of beast: it is mine. 

And Moses said unto the people, Remember this day, in which ye came 
out from Egypt, out of the house of bondage," for by strength of hand 
Jehovah brought you out from this place: there shall no leavened bread be 


4,5 eaten. This day ye go forth in the month Abib. And it shall be, when 


Jehovah shall bring thee into the land of the Canaanite, and the Hittite, 
and the Amorite, and the Hivite, and the Jebusite, which he sware unto 
thy fathers to give thee, a land flowing with milk and honey, that thou 
shalt keep this service in this month. Seven days thou shalt eat unleav- 
ened bread, and in the seventh day shall be a feast to Jehovah. Unleav- 
ened bread shall be eaten throughout the seven days; and there shall no 
leavened bread be seen with thee, neither shall there be leaven seen with 
thee, in all thy borders. And thou shalt tell thy son in that day, saying, It 
is because of that which Jehovah did for me when I came forth out of 
Egypt. And it shall be for a sign unto thee upon thy hand, and for 
a memorial between thine eyes, that the law of Jehovah may be in thy 
mouth: for with a strong hand hath Jehovah brought thee out of Egypt. 
Thou shalt therefore keep this ordinance in its season from year to year. 

And it shall be, when Jehovah shall bring thee into the land of the 
Canaanite, as he sware unto thee and to thy fathers, and shall give it 
thee, that thou shalt set apart ** unto Jehovah all that openeth the womb, 
and every firstling which thou hast that cometh of a beast; the males 
shall be Jehovah’s. And every firstling of an ass thou shalt redeem with 
a lamb;* and if thou wilt not redeem it, then thou shalt break its neck ; 
and all the first-born of man among thy sons shalt thou redeem. And it 
shall be, when thy son asketh thee in time to come, saying, What is this? 


9 Or, a night of watching unto Jehovah. 
10 Or, this same night is a night of watching unto Jehovah for all, etc. 
Heb. dondmen. ™ Heb. cause to pass over. 13 Or, hid. 
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that thou shalt say unto him, By strength of hand Jehovah brought us out 

15 from Egypt, from the house of bondage:* and it came to pass when 
Pharaoh would hardly let us go, that Jehovah slew all the first-born in 
the land of Egypt, both the first-born of man, and the first-born of beast : 
therefore I sacrifice to Jehovah all that openeth the womb, being males; 

16 but all the first-born of my sons I redeem. And it shall be for a sign 
upon thy hand, and for frontlets between thine eyes: for by strength of 
hand Jehovah brought us forth out of Egypt. 


IX. ISRAEL’S GUIDE ON THE WAY. 


17 And it came to pass, when Pharaoh had let the people go, that God led 
them not by the way of the land of the Philistines, although that was 
near; for God said, Lest peradventure the people repent when they see 

18 war, and they return to Egypt: but God led the people about, by the way 
of the wilderness by the Red Sea: and the children of Israel went up 

1g armed out of the land of Egypt. And Moses took the bones of Joseph with 
him: for he had straitly sworn the children of Israel, saying, God will 
surely visit you: and ye shall carry up my bones away hence with you. 

20 And they took their journey from Succoth, and encamped in Etham, in 

21 the edge of the wilderness. And Jehovah went before them by day 
in a pillar of cloud, to lead them the way; and by night in a pillar of fire, 

22 to give them light; that they might go by day and by night: the pillar of 
cloud by day, and the pillar of fire by night,departed not from before 
the people.*s 

X. THE EGYPTIANS PURSUE ISRAEL. 


Exodus 14:1,2. And Jehovah spake unto Moses, saying, Speak unto 
the children of Israel, that they turn back and encamp before Pi-hahiroth, 
between Migdol and the sea, before Baal-zephon: over against it shall ye 

3 encamp by the sea. And Pharaoh will say of the children of Israel, They 
4 are entangled in the land, the wilderness hath shut them in. And I will 
harden ** Pharaoh’s heart, and he shall follow after them ; and I will get me 
honor upon Pharaoh, and upon all his host ; and the Egyptians shall know 
5 that I am Jehovah. And theydidso. And it was told the king of Egypt 
that the people were fled: and the heart of Pharaoh and of his servants 
was changed toward the people, and they said, What is this we have 
6 done, that we have let Israel go from serving us? And he made ready 
7 his chariot,” and took his people with him: and he took six hundred 
chosen chariots, and all the chariots of Egypt, and captains over all of 
8 them. And Jehovah hardened” the heart of Pharaoh, king of Egypt, and 
he pursued after the children of Israel: for the children of Israel went out 


%4 Or, hardened himself against letting us go. 
3 Or, he took not away the pillar of cloud by day, nor the, etc. 
© Heb. make strong. 17 Or, chariots. 
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9g with a high hand. And the Egyptians pursued after them, all the horses 


20 


and chariots of Pharaoh, and his horsemen, and his army, and overtook 
them encamping by the sea, beside Pi-hahiroth, before Baal-zephon. 

And when Pharaoh drew nigh, the children of Israel lifted up their eyes, 
and, behold, the Egyptians were marching after them; and they were 
sore afraid: and the children of Israel cried out unto Jehovah. And they 
said unto Moses, Because there were no graves in Egypt hast thou taken 
us away to die in the wilderness ? wherefore hast thou dealt thus with us, to 
bring us forth out of Egypt? Is not this the word that we spake unto thee 
in Egypt, saying, Let us alone, that we may serve the Egyptians? For it 
were better for us to serve the Egyptians, than that we should die in the 
wilderness. And Moses said unto the people, Fear ye not, stand still, and 
see the salvation of Jehovah, which he will work for you today: for the 
Egyptians whom ye have seen today,® ye shall see them again no more 
forever. Jehovah will fight for you, and ye shall hold your peace. 


XI. THE EGYPTIAN HOST OVERTHROWN IN THE SEA. 


And Jehovah said unto Moses, Wherefore criest thou unto me? speak 
unto the children of Israel, that they go forward. And lift thou up 
thy rod, and stretch thy hand over the sea, and divide it: and the children 
of Israel shall go into the midst of the sea on dry ground. And I, 
behold, I will harden the hearts of the Egyptians, and they shall go in 
after them: and I will get me honor upon Pharoah, and upon all his host, 
upon his chariots, and upon his horsemen. And the Egyptians shall 
know that I am Jehovah, when I have gotten me honor upon Pharaoh, 
upon his chariots, and upon his horsemen. And the angel of God who 
went before the camp of Israel,.removed and went behind them; and the 
pillar of cloud removed from before them, and stood behind them: 
and it came between the camp of Egypt and the camp of Israel; and 
there was the cloud and the darkness, yet gave it light by night: and the 


one came not near the other all the night. 


21 


22 


23 


24 


And Moses stretched out his hand over the sea; and Jehovah caused 
the sea to go dack by a strong east wind all the night, and made the sea 
dry land, and the waters were divided. And the children of Israel went 
into the midst of the sea upon the dry ground: and the waters were a 
wall unto them on their right hand, and on their left. And the Egyptians 
pursued, and went in after them into the midst of the sea, all Pharaoh’s 
horses, his chariots, and his horsemen. And it came to pass in the 
morning watch, that Jehovah looked forth upon the host of the Egyptians 
through the pillar of fire and of cloud, and discomfited the host of the 
Egyptians. And he took off* their chariot wheels, and they drove™ 


1% Or, for whereas ye have seen the Egyptians today. 19Heb. make strong. 
7° Acc. to Sept. and Syr. dound. 21 Or, and made them to drive. 
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them heavily; so that the Egyptians said, Let us flee from the face of 
Israel; for Jehovah fighteth for them against the Egyptians. 
26 And Jehovah said unto Moses, Stretch out thy hand over the sea, that 
the waters may come again upon the Egyptians, upon their chariots, and 
27 upon their horsemen. And Moses stretched forth his hand over the sea, 
and the sea returned to its strength* when the morning appeared; and 
the Egyptians fled against it; and Jehovah overthrew’ the Egyptians in 
28 the midst of the sea. And the waters returned, and covered the chariots, 
and the horsemen, even all the host of Pharaoh that went in after them 
29 into the sea; there remained not so much as one of them. But the chil- 
dren of Israel walked upon dry land in the midst of the sea; and the 
30 waters were a wall unto them on their right hand, and on their left. Thus 
Jehovah saved Israel that day out of the hand of the Egyptians; and 
31 Israel saw the Egyptians dead upon the seashore. And Israel saw the 
great work which Jehovah did upon the Egyptians, and the people feared 
Jehovah: and they believed in Jehovah, and in his servant Moses. 


XII. THE SONG OF MOSES. 


Exodus 15:1. Then sang Moses and the children of Israel this song 
unto Jehovah, and spake, saying, 


PRELUDE. 

I will sing unto Jehovah, for he hath triumphed gloriously: * 
The horse and his rider hath he thrown into the sea. 
Jehovah is my strength and song, ; 

And he is become my salvation : 

This is my God and I will praise him ; 

My father’s God, and I will exalt him. 


FIRST STANZA. 
Jehovah is a man of war: 
Jehovah is his name. 
Pharaoh’s chariots and his host hath he cast into the sea ; 
And his chosen captains are sunk in the Red Sea. 
The deeps cover them: 
They went down into the depths like a stone. 


SECOND STANZA. 
Thy right hand, O Jehovah, is glorious in power, 
Thy right hand, O Jehovah, dasheth in pieces the enemy, 
And in the greatness of thine excellency thou overthrowest them that 
rise up against thee: 
22 Or, wonted flow. 24 Heb. hand, 
33 Heb. shook off. 25 Or, ts highly exalted. 
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Thou sendest forth thy wrath, it consumeth them as stubble. 
And with the blast of thy nostrils the waters were piled up, 
The floods stood upright as a heap; 

‘The deeps were congealed in the heart of the sea. 

The enemy said, 

I will pursue, I will overtake, I will divide the spoil ; 

My desire shall be satisfied upon them ; 

I will draw my sword, my hand shall destroy them. 

Thou didst blow with thy wind, the sea covered them : 
They sank as lead in the mighty waters. 


THIRD STANZA. 


Who is like unto thee, O Jehovah, among the gods? 

Who is like thee, glorious in holiness, 

Fearful in praises, doing wonders ? 

Thou stretchedst out thy right hand, 

The earth swallowed them. 

Thou in thy lovingkindness hast led the people that thou hast redeemed : 

Thou hast guided them in thy strength to thy holy habitation. 

The peoples have heard, they tremble: 

Pangs have taken hold on the inhabitants of Philistia. 

Then were the chiefs of Edom dismayed ; 

The mighty men*® of Moab, trembling taketh hold upon them: 

All the inhabitants of Canaan are melted away. 

Terror and dread falleth upon them ; 

By the greatness of thine arm they are as still as a stone; 

Till thy people pass over, O Jehovah, 

Till the people pass over that thou hast purchased.” 

Thou shalt bring them in, and plant them in the mountain of thine 
inheritance. 

The place, O Jehovah, which thou hast made for thee to dwell in, 

The sanctuary, O Jehovah, which thy hands have established. 

18 Jehovah shall reign for ever and ever. 

Ig‘ For the horses of Pharaoh went in with his chariots and with his horse- 
men into the sea, and Jehovah brought back the waters of the sea upon 
them; but the children of Israel walked on dry land in the midst of the sea. 

zo And Miriam the prophetess, the sister of Aaron, took a timbrel in her 
hand; and all the women went out after her with timbrels and with 

21 dances. And Miriam answered them, 

Sing ye to Jehovah, for he hath triumphed gloriously ; * 
The horse and his rider hath he thrown into the sea. 


26 Heb. rams. 27 Heb. gotten. % Or, is highly exalted. 
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III. LOOKING BACKWARD. 


A. IN THE HEXATEUCH.”9 


Exodus 16:3. And the children of Israel said unto them [Moses and 
Aaron], Would that we had died by the hand of Jehovah in the land of 
Egypt, when we sat by the fleshpots, when we did eat bread to the full; 
for ye have brought us forth into this wilderness, to kill this whole 
assembly with hunger. 

Then said Jehovah unto Moses, Behold, I will rain bread from 
heaven for you; and the people shall go out and gather a day’s portion 
every day, that I may prove them, whether they will walk in my law, or 
not. And it shall come to pass on the sixth day, that they shall prepare 
that which they bring in, and it shall be twice as much as they gather daily. 
And Moses and Aaron said unto all the children of Israel, At even, then 
ye shall know that Jehovah hath brought you out from the land of Egypt. 

18:1. Now Jethro, the priest of Midian, Moses’ father-in-law, heard 
of all that God had done for Moses, and for Israel his people, how that 
Jehovah had brought Israel out of Egypt. 

20:2. I am Jehovah thy God, who brought thee out of the land of 
Egypt, out of the house of bondage.* 

23:15. The feast of unleavened bread shalt thou keep: seven days 
thou shalt eat unleavened bread, as I commanded thee, at the time 
appointed in the month Abib (for in it thou camest out from Egypt); 

_ g2:1. And when the people saw that Moses delayed to come down 
from the mount, the people gathered themselves together unto Aaron, 
and said unto him, Up, make us gods,3* which shall go before us; for as 
for this Moses, the man that brought us up out of the land of Egypt, we 
know not what is become of him. 

Leviticus 11:45. For Iam Jehovah that brought you up out of the 
land of Egypt, to be your God: ye shall therefore be holy, for Iam holy. 

19:36. Just balances, just weights, a just ephah, and a just hin, shall 
ye have: I am Jehovah your God, who brought you out of the land of 
Egypt. 

23:42. Ye shall dwell in booths seven days; all that are home-born 
in Israel shall dwell in booths; that your generations may know that I 
made the children of Israel to dwell in booths, when I brought them out 
of the land of Egypt: I am Jehovah your God. 

25:38. Iam Jehovah your God, who brought you forth out of the 
land of Egypt, to give you the land of Canaan, amd to be your God. 


79In this section the following material is from J: Numb. 22: 5f.; the following 


from E: Exod. 16:4; 18:1; 20:2; 32:1; Numb. 20:14-16; Josh. 24:5; the 
following is from P: Exod. 16:3, 5-7; Numb. 3:13; 8:19; and all the material in 
Leviticus ; all the passages in Deuteronomy and Josh. 2: 10 are from D. 


Heb. dondmen. Or, god. 
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25:55. For unto me the children of Israel are servants ; they are my 
servants whom I brought forth out of the land of Egypt: I am Jehovah 
your God. 

26:13. Iam Jehovah your God, who brought you forth out of the land 
of Egypt, that ye should not be their bondmen ; and I have broken the 
bars of your yoke, and made you go upright. 

26: 45. But I will for their sakes remember the covenant of their 
ancestors, whom I brought forth out of the land of Egypt in the sight of 
the nations, that I might be their God: I am Jehovah. 

Numbers 3:13. For all the first-born are mine; on the day that I 
smote all the first-born in the land of Egypt I hallowed unto me all the 
first-born in Israel, both man and beast; mine they shall be: I am Jehovah. 

8:17. For all the first-born among the children of Israel are mine, 
both man and beast: on the day that I smote all the first-born in the land 
of Egypt I sanctified them for myself. 

20:14. And Moses sent messengers from Kadesh unto the king of 
Edom, Thus saith thy brother Israel, Thou knowest all the travail that 
hath befallen us: how our fathers went down into Egypt, and we dwelt in 
Egypt a long time; and the Egyptians dealt ill with us, and our fathers: 
and when we cried unto Jehovah, he heard our voice, and sent an angel, 
and brought us forth out of Egypt. 

22:5. And he sent messengers unto Balaam the son of Beor, to 
Pethor, which is by the River, to the land of the children of his people, to 
call him, saying, Behold, there isa people come out from Egypt: behold, 
they cover the face * of the earth, and they abide over against me. Come 
now therefore, I pray thee, curse me this people; for they are too mighty 
for me : peradventure I shall prevail, that we may smite them, and that I 
may drive them out of the land; for I know that he whom thou blessest 
is blessed, and he whom thou cursest is cursed. 

Deuteronomy 1:27. And ye murmured in your tents, and said, Because 
Jehovah hated us, he hath brought us forth out of the land of Egypt, to 
deliver us into the hand of the Amorites, to destroy us. 

4:20. But Jehovah hath taken you, and brought you forth out of the 
iron furnace, out of Egypt, to be unto him a people of inheritance, as at 
this day. 

4:34. Or hath God assayed to go and take him a nation from the 
midst of another nation, by trials, by signs, and by wonders, and by war, 
and by a mighty hand, and by an outstretched arm, and by great terrors, 
according to all that Jehovah your God did for you in Egypt before your 
eyes? 

4:37. And because he loved thy fathers, therefore he chose their 
seed after them, and brought thee out with his presence, with his great 
power out of Egypt: 

3 Heb. eye. 
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5:15. And thou shalt remember that thou wast a servant in the land 
of Egypt, and Jehovah thy God brought thee out thence by a mighty hand 
and by an outstretched arm: therefore Jehovah thy God commanded thee 
to keep the sabbath day. 

6:20. Whenthy son asketh thee in time to come, saying, What mean 
the testimonies, and the statutes, and the ordinances which Jehovah our 
God hath commanded you? then thou shalt say unto thy son, We were 
Pharaoh’s bondmen in Egypt: and Jehovah brought us out of Egypt with 
a mighty hand ; and Jehovah showed signs and wonders, great and sore, 
upon Egypt, upon Pharaoh, and upon all his house, before our eyes ; and 
he brought us out from thence, that he might bring usin, to give us the 
land which he sware unto our fathers. 

7:8. But because Jehovah loveth you, and because he would keep the 
oath which he sware unto your fathers, hath Jehovah brought you out with 
a mighty hand, and redeemed you out of the house of bondage, from the 
hand of Pharaoh, king of Egypt. 

7: 184. Thou shalt well remember what Jehovah thy God did unto 


Ig Pharaoh, and unto all Egypt; the great trials which thine eyes saw, and 


> 


the signs, and the wonders, and the mighty hand, and the outstretched arm, 
whereby Jehovah thy God brought thee out: so shall Jehovah thy God do 
unto all the peoples of whom thou art afraid. 

9:26. And I prayed unto Jehovah, and said, O Lord Jehovah, destroy 
not thy people and thine inheritance, that thou hast redeemed through thy 
greatness, that thou hast brought forth out of Egypt with a mighty hand. 

11:2. And know ye this day:.for I sfeak not with your children 
that have not known, and that have not seen the chastisement33 of Jehovah 
your God, his greatness, his mighty hand, and his outstretched arm, and 
his signs, and his works, which he did in the midst of Egypt unto Pharaoh, 


the king of Egypt, and unto all his land; and what he did unto the army. 


of Egypt, unto their horses, and to their chariots ; how he made the water 
of the Red Sea to overflow them as they pursued after you, and how 
Jehovah hath destroyed them unto this day. 

16:3. Thou shalt eat no leavened bread with it; seven days shalt 
thou eat unleavened bread therewith, even the bread of affliction ; for thou 
camest forth out of the land of Egypt in haste: that thou mayest remem- 
ber the day when thou camest forth out of the land of Egypt all the days 
of thy life. And there shall be no leaven seen with thee in all thy borders 
seven days; neither shall any of the flesh, which thou sacrificest the first 
day at even, remain all night until the morning. Thou mayest not sacri- 
fice the passover within any of thy gates, which Jehovah thy God giveth 
thee; but at the place which Jehovah thy God shall choose, to cause his 
name to dwell in, there thou shalt sacrifice the passover at even, at the 
going down of the sun, at the season that thou camest forth out of Egypt. 


33Or, instruction. 
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Joshua 2:10. For we have heard how Jehovah dried up the water of 
the Red Sea before you, when ye came out of Egypt. 

24:5. And I sent Moses and Aaron, and I plagued Egypt, according 
to that which I did in the midst thereof: and afterward I brought you out. 
And I brought your fathers out of Egypt: and ye came unto thesea; and 
the Egyptians pursued after your fathers with chariots and with horsemen 
unto the Red Sea. And when they cried out unto Jehovah, he put dark- 
ness between you and the Egyptians,and brought the sea upon them, and 
covered them ; and your eyes saw what I did in Egypt. 


B. IN THE HISTORICAL BOOKS. 


Judges 6:84. Thus saith Jehovah, the God of Israel, I brought you up 
from Egypt, and brought you forth out of the house of bondage; and I 
delivered you out of the hand of the Egyptians, and out of the hand of all 
that oppressed you. 

1 Samuel 12:8. When Jacob was come into Egypt, and your fathers 
cried unto Jehovah, then Jehovah sent Moses and Aaron, who brought 
forth your fathers out of Egypt. 

1 Kings 8:51. (For they are thy people, and thine inheritance, which 
thou broughtest forth out of Egypt, from the midst of the furnace of iron.) 

8:53. For thou didst separate them from among all the peoples of 
the earth, to be thine inheritance, as thou spakest by Moses thy servant, 
when thou broughtest our fathers out of Egypt, O Lord Jehovah. 

Daniel 9:15. And now, O Lord our God, that hist brought thy peo- 
ple forth out of the land of Egypt with a mighty hand, and hast gotten 
thee renown, as at this day ; 


C. IN THE PSALTER. 


Psalm 78:12 Marvelous things did he in the sight of their fathers, 


In the land of Egypt, in the field of Zoan. 


13 He clave the sea, and caused them to pass through ; 
And he made the waters to stand as a heap. 

14 In the day-time also he led them with a cloud, 
And all the night with a light of fire. 

51 And smote all the first-born in Egypt, 
The chief® of their strength in the tents of Ham. 


52 But he led forth his own people like sheep, 
And guided them in the wilderness like a flock. 


80:8 Thou broughtest a vine out of Egypt: 
Thou didst drive out the nations, and plantedst it. 
105: 36 He smote also all the first-born in their land, 
The chief * of all their strength. 
* Heb. beginning. See Deut. 21:17. 
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37 And he brought them forth with silver and gold ; 
And there was not one feeble persons among his tribes. 
38 Egypt was glad when they departed ; 
For the fear of them had fallen upon them. 
39 He spread a cloud for a covering, 
And fire to give light in the night. 
Our fathers understood not thy wonders in Egypt; 
They remembered not the multitude of thy lovingkindnesses, 
But were rebellious at the sea, even at the Red Sea. 
Nevertheless he saved them for his name's sake, 
That he might make his mighty power to be known. 
He rebuked the Red Sea also, and it was dried up: 
So he led them through the depths, as through a wilderness.* 
And he saved them from the hand of him that hated them, 
And redeemed them from the hand of the enemy. 
And the waters covered their adversaries ; 
There was not one of them left. 
Then believed they his words ; 
They sang his praise. 
They forgat God their Saviour, 
Who had done great things in Egypt, 
Wondrous works in the land of Ham, 
And terrible things by the Red Sea. 
When Israel went forth out of Egypt, 
The house of Jacob from a people of strange language. 
Who smote the first-born of Egypt, 
Both of man and beast ; 
Who sent signs and wonders into the midst of thee, O Egypt, 
Upon Pharaoh, and upon all his servants. 


D. IN THE PROPHETIC BOOKS. 


Isaiah 11:15. And Jehovah will utterly destroy” the tongue of the 
Egyptian sea; and with his scorching wind will he wave his hand over 
the River, and will smite it into seven streams, and cause men to march 

16 over dryshod. And there shall be a highway for the remnant of his 
people, that shall remain, from Assyria; like as there was for Israel in 
the day that he came up out of the land of Egypt. 

Jeremiah 11:4. in the day that I brought them forth out of the land of 
Egypt, out of the iron furnace, 


35 Or, none that stumbled. 3 Or, pasture land. 37 Heb. devote. 
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16:14. Therefore, behold, the days come, saith Jehovah, that it shall 
no more be said, As Jehovah liveiui, that brought up the children of Israel 
out of the land of Egypt; 

32:21. and didst bring forth thy people Israel out of the land of 
Egypt with signs, and with wonders, and with a strong hand, and with an 
outstretched arm, and with great terror. 

Ezekiel 20:9. But I wrought for my name’s sake, that it should not be 
profaned in the sight of the nations, among which they were, in whose 
sight I made myself known unto them, in bringing them forth out of the 
land of Egypt. 

So I caused them to go forth out of the land of Egypt, and eet 
them into the wilderness. 

Hosea 2:15. And I will give her her vineyards from thence, nt the 
valley of Achor® for a door of hope; and she shall make answer® there, 
as in the days of her youth, and as in the day when she came up out of 
the land of Egypt. 

11:1. When Israel was a child, then I loved him, and called my son 
out of Egypt. 

12:13. And bya prophet Jehovah brought Israel up out of Egypt, 
and by a prophet was he preserved.” 

Amos 2:10. Also I brought you up out of the land of Egypt, and led 
you forty years in the wilderness, to possess the land of the Amorite. 

3:1. Hear this word that Jehovah hath spoken against you, O children 
of Israel, against the whole family which I brought up out of the land 
of Egypt. ; 

9:7. Are yenotas the children of the Ethiopians unto me, O children 
of Israel? saith Jehovah. Have not I brought up Israel out of the land of 
Egypt, and the Philistines from Caphtor, and the Syrians from Kir? 

Micah 6:4. For I brought thee up out of the land of Egypt, and 
redeemed thee out of the house of bondage; and I sent before thee 
Moses, Aaron, and Miriam. 

7:15. Asinthe days of thy coming forth out of the land of Egypt will 
I show unto them marvelous things. The nations shall see and be 
ashamed of all their might; they shall lay their hand upon their mouth; 
their ears shall be deaf. 

Zechariah 10:10. I will bring them again also out of the land of 
Egypt, and gather them out of Assyria; and I will bring them into the land 
of Gilead and Lebanon; and /ace shall not be found for them. And he 
will pass through the sea of affliction and will smite the waves in the sea,‘ 
and all the depths of the Nile shall dry up ; and the pride of Assyria shall 
be brought down, and the sceptre of Egypt shall depart. 


3% That is, 7roudling. # Or, kept. 


39 Or, sing. 4 Or, the sea of waves. 
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E. IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


Matthew 2:14. And he arose and took the young child and his mother 
15 by night, and departed into Egypt: and was there until the death of 
Herod: that it might be fulfilled which was spoken by the Lord through 

16 the prophet, saying, Out of Egypt did I call my son. 

Acts 7:36. This man[Moses] led them forth, having wrought wonders 
and signs in Egypt, and in the Red Sea, and in the wilderness forty years. 

13:16. And Paul stood up, and beckoning with his hand said, 

17 Men of Israel, and ye that fear God, hearken: The God of this people 
Israel chose our fathers, and exalted the people when they sojourned in 
the land of Egypt, and with a high arm led he them forth out of it. 

1 Corinthians 10:1. For I would not, brethren, have you ignorant, 
how that our fathers were all under the cloud, and all passed through the 

'2 sea; and were all baptized unto Moses in the ‘cloud and in the sea; 

3,4 and did all eat the same spiritual meat; and did all drink the same 

spiritual drink: for they drank of a spiritual rock that followed them: 

5 and the rock was Christ. Howbeit with most of them God was not well 
pleased: for they were overthrown in the wilderness. 

Hebrews 8:84. Behold, the days come, saith the Lord, 

That I will make“ a new covenant with the house of Israel and 
with the house of Judah; 

9 Not according to the covenant that I made with their fathers 

In the day that I took them by the hand to lead them forth out of the 
land of Egypt; 

For they continued not in my covenant, 

And I regarded them not, saith the Lord. 

Hebrews 11:22. By faith Joseph, when his end was nigh, made men- 
tion of the departure of the children of Israel; and gave commandment 
concerning his bones. 

27 By faith he [Moses] forsook Egypt, not fearing the wrath of the king : 
28 for he endured, as seeing him who is invisible. By faith he kept‘ the 
passover, and the sprinkling of the blood, that the destroyer of the first- 
29 born should not touch them. By faith they passed through the Red Sea 
as by dry land: which the Egyptians assaying to do were swallowed up. 

Jude 5. Now I desire to put you in remembrance, though ye know all 
things once for all, that the Lord,“ having saved a people out of the 
land of Egypt, ane ‘5 destroyed them that believed not. — 


4 Gr. accomplish. 44 Many very ancient authorities read ames 
43Or, instituted. Gr. hath made. 45 Gr. the second time. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR THE QUESTIONS OF A SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL CATECHISM. 


X-XII. THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
X. RELATION WITH GOD. 


. Is the relation of the Christian life to God based on the intellect ? 

Is the relation of the Christian life to God based on the heart ? 
Is the relation of the Christian life to God based on the will? 

. Is the relation of the Christian life to God based on the conscience ? 
What is the relation of the intellect and the heart in coming into rela- 
tionship with God ? : 

. What is the relation of the will and the conscience in coming into rela- 
tionship with God? 

. What are the strongest motives urging one to come into relationship 
with God ? 

. What causes hinder one from coming into relationship with God ? 

. Can the Christian life exist without a conscious knowledge of God ? 

. Does the Christian life come into relationship with God as a growth? 
Does the Christian life come into relationship with God as an arbitrary 
force or condition ? 


XI, RELATION WITH MEN. 


. What should be the relation of the Christian life in respect to men? 

. In this relation should love rule, and what is the significance of love? 
What causes prevent the Christian life coming into relationship with 
men ? 

What causes promote the Christian life coming into relationship with 
men ? 

. What is the interpretation of the phrase, “ He is my brother”? 

. What can be done to avoid the appearance of superiority in respect to 
men ? 

. How far is one justified in surrendering his own advantages or pleasures 
to aid the Christian life of men? 

. How far is one justified in courtesy in order to serve men wisely ? 

. What is the relation of courtesy and of Christian service? 

. What is the relation of the Christian life to ethics ? 

. What methods of showing love for men are consistent with hatred of 
men’s wrong-doing ? 
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XII. EDUCATION. 


. What is the relation of the training of the intellect to the training of the 
moral nature? 

. What is the relation of the training of the intellect to the training of the 
emotional nature ? 

. What is the relation of the training of the intellect to the training of the 
volitional nature ? 

. What is the relation of knowledge to faith ? 

. Should faith be used as a substitute for knowledge, where knowledge 
can be obtained ? 

. Does education tend to promote the assurance: (a) of one’s entering the 
Christian life; (6) of one’s growing in the Christian life; (¢) of one’s 
rendering the Christian life more useful ? 

. What are the special temptations and perils of the educated man in liv- 
ing the Christian life? 

. Does an esthetic education tend to promote the Christian life ? 

. Does a scientific education tend to promote the Christian life ? 

. What is the historical relation between the Christian life and education ? 

CHARLES F, THWING. 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY, 
Cleveland, O. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE STUDIES IN THE PRIESTLY ELE- 
MENT IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


By WILLIAM R. HARPER, 
The University of Chicago. 


XI. THE LAWS AND USAGES CONCERNING PRAYER AND CERTAIN FORMS 
OF WORSHIP MORE OR LESS CLOSELY RELATED TO PRAYER, CON- 
SIDERED COMPARATIVELY. 

§ 136. With prayer, offered at times to secure deliverance from 
trouble or danger, at other times to obtain the presence of the deity 
and his guidance, there may be associated, for purposes of classifica- 
tion, (1) the vow, which was a promise made to the deity in case of the 
granting of a request; (2) blessings and curses, which were prayers for 
good or evil to one’s friends or enemies; (3) the ban or sentence to 
destruction, which was a formal curse or anathema; (4) the oath, 
which was an invocation of the deity, or a solemn statement in the 
name of the deity. The following may also be regarded as indirectly 
connected with prayer, viz.: (5) fasting, a means of making impression 
upon the deity, and thus securing favor; (6) consultation through 
oracles, Urim and Thummim, the ephod, and the lot, which were 
various means of ascertaining the divine will; (7) practice in connec- 
tion with sorcery, or witchcraft, or magic, or divination, all of which 
was, likewise, effort to communicate with the spirit or deity and to 
secure knowledge of the divine will; (8) mourning customs, many of 
which had their origin in the superstition that the departed spirit had 
power for evil or good over those who were living, a power to be pro- 
pitiated or averted by certain acts ; (9) circumcision, which was an act 
of dedication to the deity. 

It might be said that every act of worship was really prayer; that 
is, approach to the deity. Sacrifice, for example, was acted prayer. 

§ 137. Prayer. 

1. The early period: readings, questions, and suggestions.’ 

(a) Divine mercy and aid are sought through prayer. 

Gen. 18 : 22-33; 19:18-22; 20:7,17(E); 25:21; 30:6, 17(E), 22; 

32:9-12; 35: 3(E); Exod. 3:7,.9; 5:22 £.3:8:8, 12, 29 &.; 9:28 

* All the references from the Hexateuch are from J, except those followed by (E). 
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10:17 ff.; 14:10, 15(E); 15:25; 17:4, 8-15(E); 32: 11-14; 32: 30-32 
(E); Numb. 11:1-3 (E), 10-15, 18; 12:13(E); 14:13-19(E); 21:7 
(E); 23: 10(E); Josh. 7: 6-9; 10:12-14; 24:7(E); Judg. 10:10, 14 f.; 
15:18; 16:28; 1 Sam. 7:8 f.; 15:11; 2 Sam. 15:31; 24:10, 17; 2 Kings 
4:33; 6:17-20; 19:1, 4, 14-20. 

Study different typical cases of prayer for mercy and aid, and con- 
sider (1) the persons who are represented as praying; (2) the nature 
of the petitions offered, ¢. g., requests for healing, for children, for 
relief from frogs, hail, etc., for rescue from Pharaoh, for deliverance 
of Israel from immediate destruction after sin has been committed ; 
(3) the character of the prayers—simple, informal, naive; (4) the 
basis on which request is made; (5) the elements of prayer which 
seem to be lacking in these cases; (6) the indications of a primitive 
stage of religious development; (7) the typical and fundamental ele- 
ments of prayer which are involved. 

(4) Divine presence and guidance are sought through prayer. 

Gen. 24:12-14; Exod. 33:7-11(E); 34:9; Numb. 10:35 f.; 1 Sam. 
8:6, 18, 21; 12:17 f.; 2 Sam. 7: 18-29; 1 Kings 3:6-9; 18: 24-40; 
2 Kings Ig: 2-7, I5-I9. 

Study, from the same points of view, another class of prayers, in 
which request is made for the presence of the divine spirit and for its 
guidance. 

2. The middle period: readings, questions, and suggestions.’ 

Deut. 9: 18-20, 25-29; 10:10; 26:15; 2 Kings 22:19; Jer. 3:21; 
10 : 23-25; 14: 7-9, 19-22; 15:15-18; 18: 19-23; 20:12; 42:1-6; 
Judg. 3:9,15; 4:3; 6:6; 2 Kings 20:3; 1 Kings 8: 22-61. 

Consider (1) the circumstances attending Moses’ prayers for the 
people, his fear of Jehovah, the ground of intercession, the element of 
confession, the naive appeal to the estimate which strangers may make 
of Jehovah’s ability, or of his purpose; (2) the reasons given by the 
prophetess Huldah for Jehovah’s favorable answer to Josiah, viz., 
humility, supplication ; (3) the spirit of dependence seen in Jeremiah’s 
prayer (10: 23-25), and its request; (4) Jeremiah’s confession and 
passionate appeal (14: 7-9, 19-22); (5) Jeremiah’s personal complaints 
(15:15-18; 18:19-23; 20:12); (6) the request of the people that Jere- 
miah should pray for them, and his consent (Jer. 42:1-6); (7) the 
crying of Israel to Jehovah in their distress; (8) the basis of Heze- 
kiah’s appeal for preservation from death (2 Kings 20: 3); (9) Solomon’s 
prayer (1 Kings 8: 20-53) at the dedication of the temple (as expanded 
? References in bold-face type are from the code of laws contained in Deuteronomy. 
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and presented by the Deuteronomic editor)— its form, its contents, its 
spirit, its presuppositions. 

3. The later period: readings, questions, and suggestions.° 

Gen. 17: 18; Exod. 2:23f.; 6:5; Numb. 16: 20-24; Judg. 20:18, 
23; 21:2f.; Ezra 8:21 ff.; 9:5—10:1; Neh. 1:4-11; 2:4; 4:4f.; 
4:93 5:19; 6:9, 143; 9:5-38; 13:14, 22, 30; Isa. 63: 15—64: 12, 

Consider (1) that an ejaculation (Gen. 17:18), the cry under 
oppression, is really prayer ; (2) the form and thought of the prayer 
ascribed to the congregation (Numb. 16 : 20-24) ; (3) the various prayers 
recorded in Ezra and Nehemiah, noting the form, the content, the 
spirit, the entirely different tone as compared with those of preceding 
periods; (4) the exact particulars in which this difference of tone 
consists. 

§ 138. Constructive Work.— Prepare a brief statement, covering (1) 
the general content of scriptural prayers ; (2) the peculiarities of form ; 
(3) the essential elements which make up such prayers; (4) any differ- 
ences which appear as characterizing the prayers of different periods; 
(5) the place of prayer in worship; (6) the usage of prayer (a) in the 
Psalms,‘ (4) in the wisdom literature,’ (c) in the apocryphal books,° 
(2) in the New Testament,’ (¢) among Assyro-Babylonians, Egyptians, 
etc. 


§ 139. Literature to be Consulted. 


ALFRED BARRY, article “ Prayer,” SMITH’s Dictionary of the Bible (1st ed. 1863, 
2d ed. 1893); EWALD, Antigutties of Israel (3d ed. 1866, transl. 1876), see Jndex, s.v. 
“ Prayer,” etc.; SCHULTZ, Old Testament Theology (ist ed. 1869, 5th ed. 1896, transl. 
1892), Vol. I, pp. 371 f.; H. Fox Ta.sot, “A Prayer and a Vision,” 7ramnsac- 
tions of the Society of Biblical Archeology, Vol. 1 (1872), pp. 346 ff., and Records of the 
Past, Vol. VII (1876), pp. 65 ff.; E. B. TyLor, Primitive Culture (1874), see Index, 
s.v. “ Prayer,” “Oracles ;" H. Fox TALsot, “Assyrian Sacred Poetry,” Records of the 
Past, Vol. II (1874), pp. 131-8; A. H. Sayce, “ Fragment of an Assyrian Prayer after 
a Bad Dream,” Records of the Past, Vol. 1X (1877), pp. 149-52; B..T. A. EveTTs, 
“ An Assyrian Religious Text,” Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology, Vol. 
X (1888), pp. 478 £.; D. G. Lyon, “ Assyrian and Babylonian Royal Prayers,” Pro- 
ceedings of the American Oriental Society, 1888, pp. xciii, xciv; S. A. STRONG, “A 
Prayer of Assurbanipal,” Records of the Past, new series, Vol. VI (1892), pp. 102-6; 

3 All the references to the Hexateuch are from the P document. 

4See, ¢. g., Pss. 5; 123; 513 55; 69. 

5See, ¢. g., Job 22:27; 33:26; 41:3; 42:8, 10; Prov. 15:8; 28:9. 

6See, ¢. g., 1 Macc. 3: 44-543; 4:10, 30-34, 38-40; 5: 31-34; 2 Macc. 1:5 f., 8, 
23-30; 13: 10-12; 14: 33-36; 15: 21-24; Ecclus. 18:23; chap. 51. 

7 Matt. 6:9 ff; 17:21; 21:13, 22; 23:14; John, chap. 17. 

8See literature cited in § 139. 
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MONTEFIORE, Religion of the Ancient Hebrews (1892), pp. 505 f.; J. A. CRAIG, 
“Prayer of the Assyrian King Ashurbanipal,” Hebraica, Vol. X (1893), pp. 75-87 ; 
MENZIES, History of Religion (1895), see Index, s. v. “ Prayer;” J. L. NEviuS, Demon 
Possession and Allied Themes (1895), see Jndex, s.v. “ Prayer,” etc.; JASTROW, Religion 
of Babylonia and Assyria (1898), see Jndex, s. v. “ Prayers,” etc.; T. K. CHEYNE, 
Tewish Religious Life after the Exile (1898), p. 251; Durr, Old Testament Theology, 
Vol. II (1900), see /udex, s. v. “ Prayer, etc.;"” Day, The Social Life of the Hebrews 
(1901), pp. 215 f. 

Gass, article “Gebet,” SCHENKEL’s Bibel-Lexikon, Vol. IL (1869); STADE, 
Geschichte des Volkes Israel, Vol. 1 (1887), pp. 487 ff.; RrzEHM’s Handwérterbuch des 
biblischen Alterthums (2d ed. 1893 f.), Vol. I, pp. 484 ff.; J. A. KNUDTZON, Assyrische 
Gebete an den Sonnengott fiir Staat und kinigliches Haus aus der Zeit Asarhaddons 
und Assurbanipals, 2 vols. (1893); SMEND, Lehrbuch der alttestamentlichen Religions- 
geschichte (1st ed. 1893, 2d ed. 1899), see Judex, s. v. “ Gebet ;”” BENZINGER, Hebra- 
ische Archéologie (1894), pp. 462 ff.; Nowack, Lehrbuch der hebriischen Archéologie, 
Vol. IL (1894), pp. 259 ff.; DILLMANN, Handbuch der alttestamentlichen Theologie 
(1895), pp. 184, 481; MARTI, Geschichte der israelitischen Religion (1897), see ndex, 
s. v. “ Gebet,” etc.; F. BUHL, article “‘ Gebet im Alten Testament,” Realencyhlopidie 
Siir prot. Theologie und Kirche, Vol. V1 (1899). 

§ 140. The Vow. 

1. The early period: readings, questions, and suggestions. 

Gen. 14: 21 ff.; 28:20 ff. (E); 31:13(E); Judg. 11: 29 ff., 39; 13:48. 
7,14; 1 Sam. 1:11, 21; 2 Sam. 15:7 f.; Numb. 21: 1-3 (J); Isa. 
19:: 21, 25, 

Examine the narratives which record the vows of Abraham, Jacob, 
Jephthah, the Nazirite, Hannah, Absalom, Israel in connection with 
Arad, as typical cases of vows, and note in each case (1) the implica- 
tion of dependence upon and recognition of the power of the deity; 
(2) the motive actuating the individual to make the vow; (3) the form 
of expression employed. 

2. The middle period: readings, questions, and suggestions. 

Deut. 12:6, 11, 7,26; 23:18, 22 f.; Nah. 2:1; Isa. 44:25; Jer. 44:25. 

Examine the references to vows and note (1) the characteristics of 
each case presented ; (2) the close association of the vow with the free- 
will offering ; (3) the prohibition of the use of the harlot’s hire; (4) 
the obligation to pay a vow once made; (5) the making of a vow, 
wholly voluntary ; (6) the prophetic point of view. 

3. The late period: readings, questions, and suggestions.® 

Numb. 6:1-21; 15:3,8; 29:39; 30:1-16; Mal. 1:14; Jon. 1:16; 
2:10; Lev. 7:16; 27:2, 8; 22:18, az, 23; 23:38. 
Examine the references cited and note (1) the special cases cited ; 
9 References in bold-face type are from the P document. 
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(2) the increase in complexity of arrangement; (3) the details of the 
law of the Nazirite; (4) the circumstances under which the vow of a 
woman is obligatory-or otherwise ; (5) the distinction made between 
the vow and the free-will offering. 


§ 141. Constructive Work.— Prepare a statement on the vow, which 
will take up (1) the religious and psychological basis of the usage ; (2) 
the various kinds of motives which are seen to have exerted influence ; 
(3) the words employed and their significance; (4) relationship of the 
vow to the free-will offering; (5) the relation to the oath; (6) the 
modifications in usage which come in later times; (7) the difference 
in principle between vows of devotion and vows of abstinence; (8) the 
place of the Nazirite order” in Old Testament history; (9) the making 
of vows among other ancient peoples;™ (10) the attitude of the 
prophets ; (11) the representations in the Psalms ;* (12) the representa- 
tions in wisdom literature ;* (13) the representations in apocryphal 
literature ;“ (14) the representations in the New Testament ;* (15) the 
relation to prayer and sacrifice. 


§ 142. Literature to be Consulted. 


H. W. PHILLoTT, article “ Vows,” SMITH’s Dictionary of the Bible; SCHULTZ, 
op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 191 f., 371 f., W. R. SMITH, articles “Nazarite” and ‘ Vow,” 
Encyclopedia Britannica (1875); IDEM, of. cit., see Index, s. v. “ Vows,” “ Naza- 
rite,” etc.; MENZIES, of. cit., p. 74; G. F. Moore, Judges (“International Criti- 
cal Commentary,” 1895), pp. 232, 279, 380 ff.; DRIVER, Zhe Books of Joel and 
Amos (Camb. Bible, 1897), pp. 152 f.; CHEYNE, ef. cit., pp. 189, 254; G. B. Gray, 
“The Nazirite,” Journal of Theological Studies, Vol. 1 (1900), pp. 201 ff.; D. EATON, 
article “ Nazirite,” HasTINGs’ Dictionary, Vol. III. 

VitmaR, “Die symbolische Bedeutung des Nazirdergeliibdes,” Theologische 
Studien und Kritiken, 1864, pp. 438 ff.; SCHRADER, article “Geliibde,” SCHENKEL’s 
Bibel-Lexikon; DILLMANN, article “Nasiraer,” OEHLER AND ORELLI, article 
“ Nasiraat,” Realencyhlopadie (2d ed.); GRILL, “ Ueber Bedeutung und Ursprung des 
Nasiraergeliibdes,” Jahrdiicher fiir prot. Theologie, 1880, pp. 645 ff.; MAYBAUM, Die 
Entwickelung des israelitischen Prophetenthums (1883) pp. 147-53; RIEHM, Hand- 
worterbuch, articles “Geliibde” and “ Nasirder;” GOLDZIHER, Muhammedanische 
Studien, Vol. I (1888), pp. 23 £.; SMEND, of. cit., see Index, s. v. “Geliibde;” 


10See article “ Nazirite” in HasTinGs’ Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. III. 

11 See article “ Vow,” Encyc. Brit.; WELLHAUSEN, Skizzen und Vorarbeiten, Vol. 
III, p. 117; JASTROW, of. cit., pp. 668 f. 

12See, ¢. g., Pss. 76:11; 132:23 22:25; 50:14; 56:12; 61:5, 8; 65:1; 66:13; 
116:14, 18. 

*3See, ¢. g., Eccl. §: 4 f.; Job 22:27; Prov. 7:14; 20:25; 31: 2. 

™ See, ¢. g.. 2 Macc. 3:35; 9:13 ff.; Ecclus. 18:22. 

¢. g., Acts 18:18; 21: 23f. 
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Nowack, of. cit., Vol. Il, pp. 263 ff.; BENZINGER, of. cit., see Index, s. v. “‘ Bann,” 
“Geliibde,” etc.; DILLMANN, of. cit., p. 141; MARTI, of. cit, pp. 87, 107; BUHL, 
article “ Geliibde im Alten Testament,” Realencyklopidie, 30 ed., Vol. VI. 

§ 143. Blessings and Cursings. 

1. The early period: readings, questions, and suggestions.” 

Gen. 3224, 173 42113 9:95 27 95 (E),. 39:f. (E); 
48:15 £.; 49: 1-27; Exod. 12:32; 21:17(E);” 23: 21(E), 25-31 (E); 
Numb. 22:6; 24:9; 1 Sam. 2:20; 14:24, 28;17:43; 2 Sam. 3: 28 f.; 
19: 39; Deut. 33: 1-29 (E); Judg. 9:57; 21:18. 

Study and classify the material on blessings and cursings as fol- 
lows: (1) words used in blessing and cursing; (2) forms of expres- 
sion used, ¢. g., Judg. 21:18; 1 Sam. 2:20; Deut., chap. 33; (3) 
important cases of blessings or cursings, ¢. g., (a) Jacob’s last words 
(Gen., chap. 49), (4) Moses’ last words (Deut., chap. 33), (¢) David’s curse 
on Joab (2 Sam. 3: 28, 29); (4) the peculiar lack of the moral element 
in the case of Esau (Gen. 27: 35); (5) the cursing of a hostile nation, 
e. g., by Balak (Numb. 22: 6), by Goliath (1 Sam. 17: 43); (6) the con- 
nection with the oath; (7) the blessing and curse pronounced in 
connection with the Covenant Code (Exod. 23:21, 25-31). 

2. The middle period: readings, questions, and suggestions.” 

Gen. 49:25 f., 28; Deut. 11 : 26-30; 27:11-26; 28:1-68; 29: 19-21; 
30:1, 7,19; Josh. 8:34; Ezek. 34:26; Jer. 29:18; 1 Kings 18:14f., 
55£.; cf Ps. 68:1-3. 

Make a similar classification of the material coming from the 
middfe period, noting as cases of special interest (1) the arrangement 
for blessings and curses to be announced from Mounts Gerizim and 
Ebal (Deut. 27:11-26); (2) Joshua’s reading of the blessings and the 
curses (Josh. 8 : 34); (3) the old royal form of blessing (1 Kings 8:14 f., 
55 f.); (4) a form of national blessing (cf Ps. 68:1-3); (5) prophetic 
use of curse (Jer. 29:18) and blessing (Ezek. 34:26); (6) the blessings 
and curses announced in connection with the Deuteronomic Code 
(Deut. 28 : 3-14, 15-68). 

3. The iate period: readings, questions, and suggestions.” 

Gen. 28:3 f.; Lev. 9:22; 25:21; chap.26; Numb. 5:12-31; 6:22-26; 
Neh. 13:2; 10:29; 2 Chron. 34:24; Isa.24:6; Dan.g:11; Zech. 
§:3; Mal, 2:23 3:93 Pas. 37:36; Prov.26:2. 

*6 All references to the Hexateuch are from J, except those followed by (E). 

17 This reference is from the Covenant Code. 

#8 References in bold-face type are from the code of laws contained in Deuter- 
onomy. 

9 References in bold-face type are from the priestly code of laws. 
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Classify likewise the material of the late period, noting as cases of 
special interest (1) Isaac’s blessing of Jacob (P) (Gen. 28:3 f.); (2) the 
priestly form of blessing (Numb. 6: 22-26); (3) the forms of doxology 
used in later worship (cf. Pss. 134; 150); (4) the blessings and curses 
announced in connection with the Levitical Code (Lev. 26:3-12, 
16-45); (5) the thought even in later times that “it was worth while to 
curse a bad man” (cf. Ps. 109); but (6) the feeling also that only the 
good might be blessed (cf Ps. 37:26), and that causeless curses were 
of no avail (cf. Prov. 26: 2). 

§ 144. Constructive Work.— Prepare a statement on dlessings and 
cursings, including the following points: (1) the words translated 
blessing and curse; (2) the forms of expression used; (3) stereotyped 
formulas of benediction ; (4) the religious idea or superstition under- 
lying the usage—was it really a “spell, pronounced by a holy per- 
son”? (5) how was this usage related to magic and sorcery (¢f. the 
curse-producing water)? (6) the more important patriarchal blessings 
—were they cursings as well as blessings? (7) the threefold classifica- 
tion: (2) one nation by another, (4) one individual by another, (c) as 
attached to laws to secure their better observance; (8) a comparison 
of the three sets of blessings and cursings connected respectively with 
the Covenant Code, the Deuteronomic Code, and the Levitical Code; 
(9) a comparison of the usage as it is found in the three periods, the 
modifications which are made; (to) a comparison of the New Testa- 
ment representations on this subject *— are blessings and curses found 
in the speeches of Jesus? if so, how are they to be understood ? (11) 
this usage among the Arabians;™ (12) this usage among the Assyri- 
ans ;* (13) the relation of this usage to prayer. 


§145. Literature to be Consulted. 


EWALD, of. cit., pp. 76-9; SCHULTZ, of. cit., Vol. II, pp. 335 ff., 346 ff.; BRIGGs, 
Messianic Prophecy (1886), pp. 115-20; W. R. SMITH, Kinship and Marriage in 
Early Arabia (1887), pp. 53, 263; W. R. SMITH, Rel. of Sem., p. 164; L. W. KING, 
Babylonian Magic and Sorcery (1896); J. DENNEY, article “Curse,” HasTINnGs’ Dic- 
tionary, Vol. 1 (1898); W. F. ADENEY, article “Blessing,” #i¢.; T. K. CHEYNE, 
article “‘ Blessings and Cursings,” Zacyc. Bib., Vol. 1 (1899); HENRY HayMan, “ The 
Blessing of Moses: Its Genesis and Structure,” American Journal of Semitic Lan- 
guages and Literatures, Vol. XVII (1901), pp. 96-106 


See, ¢. g., Matt. 5:44; 14:19; 26:26; Mark 10:16; Luke 2: 28, 34; 9:16; 
24:50f. Acts 3:26; 23:12,14; Rom.12:14; Gal. 3:13; Mark 7:10; 11:21; 
Matt. 15:4; 25:41. 

21 Cf. GOLDZIHER, Vuh danische Studi. 


22 Cf. KinG, Babylonian Magic and Sorcery, passim. 
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MERX, articles “ Fluch” and “ Fluchwasser,” SCHENKEL’s Bidel-Lexikon, Vol. 
(1869); SCHENKEL, article “Segen,” Bibel-Lexikon, Vol. V (1875); BuRGER, article 
“Segen, Segnung,” Realencyklopidie, 2d ed., Vol. XIV (1884); RIEHM, article 
“Fluch,” Handworterbuch des bibl. Alterthums (1884); WELLHAUSEN, op. cit., p. 126; 
SCHWALLY, “ Miscellen,” Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, Vol. X1 
(1891), pp. 170 ff.; Nowack, of. Vol. II, pp. 251 f., 261 f.; BENZINGER, of. 
p- 146; MARTI, of. cit., pp. 91, 116. 
§ 146. The Ban. 
1. The early period. 
Exod. 22:19; (E);3 Numb. 21:2(J); Josh. 8:26(E); Judg. 1:17; 
216113 1 Sam. 8; 18; 20. 

2. The middle period.™ 
Josh. 2:10; 6:18; 10:28; 35, 40; f., 21; Mie, 4:19; Ise. 
43:28; Deut. 2:34; 3:6; 7:2, 26; 13:17f.; 20:17; Jer. 25:9; 
50:21, 203 

3. The late period.* 

Isa. 34:2,5; Mal. 4:6; Lev. 27:21, 28f.; Numb. 18:14; Isa. 11:15; 
Zech. 14:11; 1 Chron. 2:7; 4:41; 2 Chron. 32:14; Ezrato:8; Dan. 
11:44. 

Examine the passages cited in the various periods, and classify the 
material thus gathered as follows: (1) words used to mean dan or 
destruction, and their significance ; (2) classes of persons or objects sub- 
ject to ban, e. g., (a) idols, (4) individuals regarded as enemies of the 
nation, (c) cities or nations regarded as hostile (the Canaanites), (@) 
individuals personally objectionable, (¢) metals; (3) the regulations at 
various times relating to the ban ; (4) the modifications which are made 
from period to period, e. g., Josh. 6:24; Numb. 18:14; Ezek. 44:29. 

§ 147. Constructive Work.— Prepare a statement on the dan, taking 
up (1) the sociological basis ; (2) its relationship (@) to the vow, (4) to 
the idea of clean and unclean, (c) to taboo; (3) a classification of per- 
sons or things liable to the da; (4) the changes which came in later 
times; (5) the attitude of the prophets; (6) the non-appearance of the 
term in the Psalms and in the wisdom literature; (7) the New Testa- 
ment development of the idea (cf 1 Cor. 16: 22); (8) the place of the 
idea in other Semitic nations (¢f Moab, Arabia, and Assyria). 

*3 This reference is from the Covenant Code. 

24 References in bold-face type are from the code of laws contained in the book of 
Deuteronomy. 

°5 References in bold-face type are from the priestly code of laws. 

26 Cf. Mesha Inscription, line 17; VON TORNAUW, Zeitsch. d. Deutschen Morgen- 
lindischen Gesellschaft, Vol. XXXVI, pp. 297 ff.; W. R. SMITH, of. cit., Index, s. v. 
“Ban;” STADE, Gesch., Vol. I, pp. 490 f. 
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§ 148. Literature to be Consulted. 

EWALD, Antiquities, pp. 75-8; SCHULTZ, of. cit., Vol. I, p. 390; II, p.87; W.R. 
Situ, Rel. of Sem., pp. 150, 371, 453; S. R. DRIVER, oles on the Hebrew Text of the 
Books of Samuel (1890), pp. 100 ff.,; McCurpy, History, Prophecy and the Monuments 
(1895-1901), § 550; J. DENNEY, article “‘Curse,” HastINGs’ Dictionary, Vol.1; W. 
H. BENNETT, article “ Ban,” Zucyc. Bid., Vol. 1; DAY, of. cit., pp. 180, 212 f. 

MERX, article “ Bann,” SCHENKEL’s Bibel-Lexikon, Vol. I (1869); WEBER, Die 
Lehren des Talmud (1880), pp. 138 ff.; voN TORNAUW, Zeitschrift der Deutschen Mor- 
genlindischen Gesellschaft, Vol. XXXVI (1882), pp. 297 ff.; STADE, Geschichte, Vol. I 
(1887), p. 490; SMEND, of. cit., pp. 21, 39, 147 f., 288; NOWACK, of. cé¢., Vol. I, pp. 
371f.; II, pp. 266-9; BENZINGER, of. cit., p. 363; DILLMANN, of. cit., pp. 45, 126, 
149; BERTHOLET, Die Stellung der Israeliten und der Juden zu den Fremden (1896), 
pp. 10, 89; MARTI, of. cét., pp. 31, 39, 47 £.; S. MANDL, Der Bann (1898). 

§ 149. Oaths. 

1. The early period: readings, questions, and suggestions.” 

Gen. 14:22; 15:8-11, 17f.; 21:22-24 (E); 22:15 (JE); 24: 1-3, 27; 
25:33(E); 26:3 (JE), 26-31; 31:53 (E); 42:15(E); 47:29; 50:25 
(E); Exod. 13: 19(E); Josh. 2: 12-14, 20; 6:26; Judg. 21:1; 1 Sam. 
14 :24-30, 39, 44f.; 19:6; 24:21; 30:15; 2 Sam. 3:9f.; 19:23; 
21:1 f.,7; 1 Kings 1:13, 17, 30, 51 f.; 2:23f., 36-46. 

Examine and classify the cases of oaths cited, determining, in each 
case, (1) whether it is an oath sworn by man to man, by God to man, 
or by man to God ; (2) the ritual of the oath, whether, for example, 
accompanied by sacrifice of certain victims, by taking hold of the 
thigh, by stretching upward the hand; (3) the penalty expected or 
prescribed in case of the violation of the oath; (4) any specially inter- 
esting uses of or usages in connection with the oath, e. ¢., Abraham’s 
oath to Melchizedek, the dividing of the animals (Gen. 15:10), the 
treaty between Jacob and Laban (Gen. 31 : 44-54), Rahab and the spies 
(Josh. 2: 12-14), Saul’s adjuration (1 Sam. 14: 24-30, 39, 44 f.), David's 
oath concerning Solomon (1 Kings 1:13), Shimei and Solomon 
(1 Kings 2: 42); (5) what is prohibited in Exod. 20:7, thou shalt not 
; take the name of Jehovah thy God in vain (blasphemy, perjury, pro- 
fanity, or sorcery and witchcraft)? 

2. The middle period: readings, questions, and suggestions. 

Jer. 4:2; 22:53 31:33; 34:18f£; 38:16; Ezek. 17:16-19; Deut. 
Ig: 19 


Examine and classify as above, noting particularly points of special 
interest in connection with (1) false swearing (Deut. 19 : 19 ff.); (2) 


27 All references to thé Hexateuch are from J, except those marked otherwise, and 
Gen. 14:22, which is from an independent source. 


28 This reference is from the code of laws contained in thé book of Deuteronomy. 
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the cutting of the calf (Jer. 34:18 f.); (3) the new covenant (Jer. 
31:33); (4) Zedekiah’s oath (Jer. 38:16); (5) breaking the covenant © 
(Ezek. 17 : 16-19). 

3. The late period: readings, questions, and suggestions.” 

Numb. 5:11-28; chap. 30; Josh. 9:15, I9f.; Judg. 21:5, 7; Zech. 
5:1; Ezra 10:5; Neh. 10:29; Dan. 12:7. 

Examine and classify as above, noting points of special interest 
in connection with (1) the water of bitterness that causeth the curse 
(Numb. 5:11 ff.); (2) vows (Numb., chap. 30); (3) the oath to the 
Gibeonites (as described in Josh. 9:15 f., 19 f.); (4) the oath concern- 
ing strange wives (Ezra 10: 2—5); (5) the flying-roll and false swearing 
(Zech. 5: 1-4); (6) the man clothed in linen (Dan. 12: 7). 

§ 150. Constructive Work.— Prepare a statement upon the use of 
the oath among the Hebrews, taking up the following points: (1) the 
significance of the usual word translated swear, viz., “to come under 
the influence of seven things;” (2) the ritual; (3) the various forms of 
the oath ; (4) its irrevocable character and the penalty of its violation ; 
(5) its sociological basis; (6) the significance of an oath made by the 
deity; (7) the meaning of the third commandment ; (8) the changes 
in usage which may be noted between the three periods ; (9) the atti- 
tude of the prophets ;* (10) the representations concerning swearing 
in the wisdom literature ;* (11) the representations in the apocryphal 
literature ;* (12) the attitude of the New Testament ;* (13) the use 
of the oath among the Arabs ;* (14) its use among the Assyrians and 
Babylonians ; (15) its relation to prayer.* 

§ 151. Literature to be Consulted. 

H. W. PHILLOTT, article “Oath,” SMITH’s Dict. of the Bible (1st ed. 1863, 2d 
ed. 1893); EWALD, of. cit., see /ndex, s. v. “ Oath,” etc.; SCHULTZ, of. cit., Vol. II, 
p- 70; E. B. Ty Lor, article “Oath,” Brit. (1875); W. R. SMITH, Rel. of Sem., pp. 
180 ff., 480; F.J. Corrin, “ The Third Commandment,” Journal of Biblical Literature, 

29 References in bold-face type are from the priestly code of laws. 

,® See, ¢. g., Hos. 4:2, 15; 10:4; Amos 4:2; 6:8; 8:7, 14; Isa.14:24; 19:18; 
45:23; 48:1; 54:9; 62:8; 65:16; Ezek. 21: 23. 

3* See, ¢. g., Eccl. 8:2; 9:2. 

32 See, ¢. g., I Macc. 6:61 f.; 7:18, 35; 2 Macc. 14: 33-36; Ecclus. 44:21. 


33 See, ¢. g., Matt. 5:33 ff.; 14:7-9; 23: 16ff.; Mark 6:23, 26; Luke 1:73; 
Acts 2:30; 23:21; Jas. §: 12. 


34 Cf. WELLHAUSEN, Reste arab. Heidenthums, p. 122; W. R. SMITH, Religion 
of the Semites, see Index, s. v. “ Oath.” 


35 Cf. DRIVER, Deuteronomy, pp. 94 f. 
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Vol. XIX (1900), pp. 166-88; DuFF, of. cit., Vol. II (1900), see Znudex, s. v. “ Oath ;” 
G. FERRIES, article “Oath,” Hastines’ Dict. of the Bible, Vol. III (t900); Day, of. 
cit., p. 184. 

SAALscHUTz, Das mosaische Recht (1846), pp. 615 ff.; BRUCH, article “ Eid,” 
SCHENKEL’s Bibel-Lexikon, Vol. (1869); R1IEHM, article “Eid,” Handwérterbuch; 
WELLHAUSEN, of. cit., p. 122; SMEND, of. cit., see Index, s. v. “ Schwur;” NOWACK, 
op. cit., Vol. Il, pp. 262 ff.; BENZINGER, of. cit., see Index, s. v. “Eid;” FREY, Tod, 
Seelenglaube und Seelenkult (1898), pp. 108 f.; BENZINGER, article “Eid bei den 
Hebriern,” Realencyklopidie, 3A ed., Vol. V (1898). 

§ 152. Supplementary Study on Fasting as a Means for Securing the 
Divine Mercy and Help. 

1. The early period. 

Exod. 34:28(J), cf 24:18(E); 1 Sam. 7:5f.; 31:13; 2 Sam. 
I: 12; 3:35; 12:16-23; 1 Kings 21:9, 12, 27. 

. The middle period. 
Deut. 8:3; 9:9, 18-20, 25-29; 10:10; Jer. 14:12; 36:6, 9. 

. The late period. 
Judg. 18:17(?); 20:26 ff.; Ezra 8:21-23; 10:6; Neh. 1: 4-11; 
9:1, 31; Esther 4:1-3, 16; Zech. 7:1-7, 18-23; 8:19; Isa. 58: 3 ff.; 
1 Chron. 10:12; 2 Chron. 20:3; Joel 1:14; 2:12,15; Jon. 3:5; 
Dan. 9:3; Lev. 16:29, 31.36 

-§153. Questions and Suggestions. 

Consider (1) the reason assigned by David in 2 Sam. 12:22 for 
fasting, viz., to secure Jehovah’s pity; (2) the fasting of Moses on 
Sinai (Exod. 34:28; Deut. 9:9) as a preparation for an important act, 
the receiving of the law; (3) the fasting of Elijah (1 Kings 19: 8 ff.) as a 
preparation for communion with God; (4) the fasting of the men of 
Jabesh for Saul (1 Sam. 31: 13), and of David for Saul (2 Sam. 1: 12), 
that is,in mourning for the dead (cf. 2 Sam. 3:35); and determine 
the original meaning of the act, ¢z. ¢., an explanation with which these 
various cases may be connected ; is it to raise the pity of the deity? or 
in preparation for a sacrificial meal ? #7 

Consider the various cases of fasting cited and note (1) the motive 
or purpose in each case, ¢. g., David, Ahab, Nehemiah, Ezra; (2) 
whether they were private or public (cf, in earlier and middle periods, 1 
Kings 21:9 ff.; Isa. 1: 136 (Sept.); Jer. 36:6 ff.; and, in later period, 
Joel 1:13 f.; 2 Chron. 20: 3); (3) the change by which the act becomes 
spiritualized (cf Ahab’s case, 1 Kings 21:29); (4) the connection 
between fasting and penitence (cf. 1 Sam. 7:6; Neh. 9:1); (5) the 

36 This reference is from the Priestly Code. 

37 W. R. SMITH, Religion of the Semites, p. 434. 
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circumstances which led to greater importance being given to fasting, 
and the changes in frequency of the act and in meaning which came 
in the later period; (6) the conception which makes it a “ meritorious 
work,” and the prophets’ attitude toward this (Isa. 58: 3 ff.; Zech. 

Consider the various occasions on which, in the later period, public 
fasting was observed and the events thereby commemorated: (1) in the 
fourth month, the capture of Jerusalem (Jer. 52:6, 7); (2) in the fifth 
month, the destruction of the temple and city (Jer. 52:12f.); (3) in 
the seventh month, the murder of Gedaliah (Jer. 41:1 ff.); (4) in the 
tenth month, the beginning of the siege (Jer. 52:4) (cf Zech. 7: 1-7, 
18-23); (5) the Day of Atonement (Lev., chap. 16), noting (a) that this 
is the only fast required by the laws, (4) that there is no allusion to its 
observance in any of the historical literature of the Old Testament, (¢) 
the purpose of the day, (@) its relation to the religious thought and spirit 
of the later times; (6) the thirteenth of Adar, the case of Haman. 


Consider the usage of fasting as referred to (1) in the Psalms; * 


(2) in the apocryphal literature ;* (3) in the New Testament (4) 
among other Semitic nations.“ 


§ 154. Literature to be Consulted. 


SAMUEL CLARK, article “Atonement, Day of,” SMITH’s Dictionary of the Bible 


(1st ed. 1863, 2d ed. 1893); SCHULTZ, of. cit., Vol. I, pp. 367 ff., 372, 402 ff., 431; 
OEHLER, Old Testament Theology (ist ed. 1873, 3d ed. 1891, trans]. 1883), §§ 140 f.; 
EDERSHEIM, Zhe Temple, its Ministry and Services (1874), pp. 263-88; WELLHAU- 
SEN, Prolegomena, pp. 110-12; J. S. BLACK, article “ Fasting,” Lcyclopedia Bri- 
tannica, Vol. 1X (1879); KUENEN, The Hexateuch (2d ed. 1885, transl. 1886), pp. 86, 
312; W. R.Smiru, Rel. of Sem., pp. 303, 388 ff., 433 £.; MONTEFIORE, of. cit., pp. 509 f.; 
C. J. BALL, article “ Fasting and Fasts,” SMITH’s Dictionary of the Bible (2d ed. 1893) ; 
H. C. TRuMBULL, Studies in Oriental Social Life (1894), pp. 186, 286 ff., 383; 
McCurpy, of. cit., §§ 1116, 1118, 1346n.; S. R. DRIVER AND H. A. WHITE, article 
“Atonement, Day of,” HastTincs’ Dictionary, Vol. I (1898); E. E. HARDING, article 
“Feasts and Fasts,” zdéd., Vol. I (1898), pp. 862 f£.; CHEYNE, of. cit., pp. 9-11; M. 
JASTROW, of. cit., p. 688; BENZINGER AND CHEYNE, article “Atonement, Day of,” 
Encyclopedia Biblica, Vol. I (1899); BENZINGER, article “Fasting, Fasts,” Ency- 
clopedia Biblica, Vol. II (1901); OTTLEY, A Short History of the Hebrews to the Roman 
Period (1901), pp. 305 f. 

3 See, ¢. g., Pss. 35:13; 69:10; 109:24. 

39 See, ¢. g., I Macc. 3:44-54; Ecclus. 34:26, 

See, ¢. g., Matt. 4:2; 6:16 ff.; 9:14; 17:21; Mark 2:18 ff; 9:29; Luke 
2:37; 5:33 ff; 18:12; Acts 10:30; 13:2f.; 14:23; 27:9, 33; 1 Cor. 7:5; 2Cor. 
6:5; 11:27. 

4* See, ¢. g., the references to the works of W. R. Smith, Wellhausen, Jastrow, 
and Black cited in § 154. 
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HOLTZMANN, article “Fasten,” SCHENKEL’s Bibel-Lexikon, Vol. I1 (1869); 
ORELLI, article “Verséhnungsfest,” Realencyklopidie (2d ed. 1875); H. Oort, 
“De groote Verzoendag,” TZheologisch Tijdschrift, Vol. X (1876), pp. 142-65; D. 
HOFFMANN, Berliner’s Magazin, 1876, pp. 1 ff.; DELITZSCH, Zeitschrift fiir kirchliche 
Wissenschaft und kirchliches Leben, Vol. 1 (1880), pp. 173-83; J. DERENBOURG, 
“Essai de restitution de l’ancienne rédaction de Masséchet Kippourim,” Revue des 
études juives, No. 11 (1883), pp. 41-80; ADLER, “ Der Verséhnungstag in der Bibel, 
sein Ursprung und seine Bedeutung,” Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, 
Vol. III (1883), pp. 178-84; KUENEN, Theologisch Tijdschrift, Vol. XVII (1883), pp. 
207-12; RIEHM, article “Fasten,” Handworterbuch, Vol. I (1884); DELITZSCH, 
article “ Verséhnungstag,” RIEHM’s Handwérterbuch, Vol. Il (1884); STADE, Ge- 
schichte, Vol. IL (1888), pp. 182, 258 ff.; BENZINGER, “ Das Gesetz iiber den grossen 
Verséhnungstag, Lev. XVI,” Zettschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, Vol. 1X 
(1889), pp. 65-88; SCHWALLY, Das Leben nach dem Tode (1892), pp. 26 ff.; SMEND, 
op. cit., pp. 142, 319, 330 ff., 396; NOowack, of. cit., Vol. II, pp. 270 ff.; BENZINGER, 
op. cit., pp. 165, 464, 477; DILLMANN, of. cit., p. 184; MARTI, of. cit., pp. 234, 283 f.; 
Buu, “Fasten im Alten Testament,” Realencyklopidie, 34 ed., Vol. V (1898); FREY, 
Tod, Seelenglaube und Seelenkult im alten Israel (1898), pp. 37, 81-5, 117. 


§155. Supplementary Study on Consultation with the Deity through 
Oracles, Urim and Thummim, the Ephod, the Lot. 


1. The early pericd. 

(a) Oracles.—Gen. 24:12-14 (J); 25:22f.(J); Judg. 1:1; 18:5f.; 1 Sam. 
4, 108f.; 28:6; 90:7f.; 2Sam. 2:1; §:10, 
23f.; 16:23; 21:1f.; 2 Kings 8:7ff.; Numb. 24:3,15; Isa. 15:1; 
Amos 2:11, 16. 

(6) Urim and Thummim.—t Sam. 14: 41f.; 28: 4-6; 22:10, 13; 23:2, 4, 
6, 9-12; 30:7; 2 Sam. 2:1; 5:19, 23f.; 21:1; Deut. 33:8(E). 

(c) The ephod.—Judg. 8: 274; 17:5; 18:14, 20; 1 Sam. 14:18; 21:9f.; 
23:6,9ff.; 30:7f.; Hos. 3:4. 

(@) The lot.—Josh. 16:1 (J); 17:14, 17 (J); Judg. 1:3; 20:9; Isa.17:14; 
Mic. 2:5. 

2. The middle period. 

(a) Oracles.—Mic. 4:6; 5:9; Nah.2:14; Zeph. 1:2; Ezek.5:11; 11:8, 
ot Jer. 128; 233; 

(6) The ephod.—Deut. 2:28; Judg. 8: 276. 

(c) The lot.—Josh. 18 : 6,8, 10(R*); Isa. 34:17; Jer. 13:25; Ezek. 24:6; 
Obad. 11; Nah. 3:10; Deut. 32:9. 


3. The late period.” 

(a) Oracles.—Joel 2:12; Hag. 1:9; 2:4; Zech. 1:3; 3:9; 10:12; 
1:92 9621; 110: 1. 

(6) Urim and Thummim.—Exod. 28:30; Lev. 8:8; Numb. 27:21; 
Ezra 2:63; Neh. 7:65. 


4 References in bold-face type are from the Priestly Code. 
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(c) The lot.—Lev. 16: 8-10; Numb. 26:55 f.; 33:54; 34:13; 36:2f.; 
10,40; 1 Chron: 61,64, 654 1698s 
26:13f.; Neh. 10:34; 11:1; Esther 3:7; 9:24; Isa.57:6; Joel 
3; 33 Jon. Wen. ta 3-13. 

§ 156., Questions and Suggestions. 

Examine the various means of consultation with the deity which 
seem to have been recognized as /egitimate and proper, viz., oracles, 
Urim and Thummim, ephod, and lot; note the instances cited of 
each, and consider (1) the various circumstances under which such 
consultation is held; (2) the underlying motive in each case; (3) the 
relative frequency in the different periods ; (4) the differences (if any) 
between the usages named; (5) the various senses in which the word 
oracle is used; (6) the different views as to the method of employing 
the Urim and Thummim ; (7) the meaning of the ephod and its use; 
(8) the place of the lot in connection with religious acts. 

Consider whether, with the growth of religious conceptions and 
the higher ideas entertained of God in later times, the use of these 
external helps increases or diminishes. 

Consider the use of these or similar external helps in consulting 
the deity, as they may be referred to in (1) the Psalms, (2) the 
wisdom literature,‘ (3) the apocryphal literature,‘* (4) the New Testa- 
ment ;“ and likewise as they were employed among (5) the Egyptians,” 
(6) the Assyrians and Babylonians,** (7) the ancient Arabs,” (8) the 
Greeks and Romans.” 

§ 157. Literature to be Consulted. 

KA.iscuH, Exodus (1855), pp. 540-45; E. H. PLUMPTRE, article “Urim and 
Thummim,” SMITH’s Dictionary of the Bible (ist ed. 1863, 2d ed. 1893); W. L. 
BEVAN, article “ Ephod,” zd¢d. (1st ed. 1863), revised by J. M. FULLER (2d ed. 1893); 
KUENEN, Religion of Israel, Vol. I (1869 f., transl. 1874), pp. 96-100; W. M. Ramsay, 

43 See, ¢. g., Pss. 16:5; 22:18; 36:1; 110:1; 125:3. 

44 See, ¢. g., Prov.1:14; 16:33; 18:18; 30:1; 31:1. 

48.Cf. Wisdom of Solomon 8 : 8. 

46See, ¢. g., Matt. 27:35; Mark 15:24; Luke 1:9; 23:34; John 19:24; Acts 
1:26; 7:38; 8:21; Rom. 3:2; Heb. §:12; 1 Pet. 4:11. 

47 See, ¢. g-, WIEDEMANN, Religion of the Ancient Egyptians, see Index, s. v. 
“Oracle, etc.” 

48 See references to Pinches, Strong, and Jastrow cited in § 157. 

49 See references to W. R. Smith and Wellhausen cited in §157. 

5° See, ¢. g., WARRE CORNISH, Concise Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 
s. v. “ Sortes.” 
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article “Oracle,” Encyclopedia Britannica (1875); WELLHAUSEN, Prolegomena, p. 
130; T. G. PINCHEs, “The Oracle of Ishtar of Arbela,” Records of the Past, Vol. 
XI (1878), pp. 59-72; see also idzd., Vol. V, new series (1891), pp. 129-40; S. F. 
Hancock, “The Urim and Thummim,” Old Zestament Student, Vol. 111 (1884), pp. 
252-56; KOniG, Religious History of Jsrael (1885), pp. 107 ff.; W. R Smitu, Rel. of 
Sem., see Index, s. v. “Oracles, etc.;"” KIRKPATRICK, Zhe First Book of Samuel (Camb. 
Bible, 1891), pp. 217 f.,; H. E. Dosker, “The Urim and Thummim,” Presbyterian 
and Reformed Review, 1892, pp. 717-30; S. A. STRONG, “On Some Oracles to Esar- 
haddon and Assurbanipal,” Bettrage zur Assyriologie, Band II (1894), pp. 627-45; 
J. F. McCurpy, of. cit., see Index, s. v. “Oracles;” G. F. Moore, Judges (Inter- 
national Critical Commentary, 1895), p. 381; HOMMEL, Ancient Hebrew Tradition 
(1897), pp. 280ff.; S. R. Driver, article ‘“‘Ephod,” Hastincs’ Dictionary, Vol. I 
(1898); JasTROW, of. cit., see Jndex, s. v. “Oracles ;” T. C. Foote, The Biblical 
Ephod,” Johns Hopkins University Circulars, XIX, No. 145 (1900), p. 40; O. C. 
WHITEHOUSE, article “Lots,” Hastincs’ Dictionary, Vol. III (1900); W. Muss- 
ARNOLT, “The Urim and Thummim,” American Journal of Semitic Languages and 
Literatures, Vol. XVI (1900), pp. 193-224; C. H. PRICHARD, article “Oracle,” 
Hastincs’ Dictionary, Vol. III (1900); G. F. MoorgE, article “ Ephod,” Encyclopedia 
Biblica, Vol. 11 (1901). 

BRAUN, De vestitu sacerdotum (1698), pp. 462 ff.; BELLERMANN, Die Urim und 
Thummim (1824); BAHR, Symbolik des mosaischen Cultus, Vol. II (1839), pp. 131-41; 
G. KLaIBER, Das priesterliche Orakel der Israeliten (1865); KOHLER, Lehrbuch der 
biblischen Geschichte des Alten Testamentes, Vol. I (1875), pp. 349 £.; STEINER, article 
“Urim und Thummim,” SCHENKEL’s Bibel-Lexikon, Vol. V (1875); RIEHM, Hand- 
worterbuch (ist ed. 1884, 2d ed. by Baethgen 1893 f.), articles “ Ephod”’ and “ Licht 
und Recht;” KAuTzscH, article “ Urim,” Realencyhklopidie (2d ed. 1885); STADE, 
Geschichte, Vol. I (1887), pp. 466, 471; WELLHAUSEN, Reste arab. Heidenthums, pp. 
126 f., 133, 167, etc.; BAUDISSIN, Geschichte des alttestamentlichen Priesterthums (1889), 
pp. 70f., 205 ff.; LAGARDE, Mittheilungen, Vol. IV (1891), p. 17; SELLIN, Beitrage 
zur israelitischen und jidischen Religionsgeschichte, Heft II (1897), p. 119; WIL- 
HELM LOTzZ, article “‘Ephod,” Realencyklopadie, Vol. V (3d ed., 1898); VAN Hoo- 
NACKER, Le sacerdoce lévitigue (1899), pp. 370 ff. 


§ 158. Supplementary Study on Consultation with the Deity or Super- 
natural Powers through Magic, Divination, Sorcery, Witchcraft. 


1. The early period.* 

(a) Magic and divination.—Gen. 44:5, 15 (J); Exod. 22:17; Numb. 
22:7(J); 23:23; 1 Sam. 6:2; 28:8; Mic. 3:6 f£.,11; Isa. 2:6. 

(6) Sorcery and witchcraft.— Exod. 22:18; 1 Sam. 15:23; 2 Kings 9:22. 

2. The middle period.” 

(a) Magic and divination.—Deut. 18:9-14; Jer. 8:17; 14:14; 27:9; 
29:8; Ezek. 12:24; 13:7-9, 23; 21:21 ff., 29; 22:28; 2 Kings 
17:17; Isa. 44:25; Mic. 5:12. 


5 References in bold-face type are from the Covenant Code. 


_ 5? References in bold-face type are from the code of laws contained in Deuter- 
onomy. 
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(6) Sorcery and witchcraft_—Deut. 18:10; Mic. 5:12; Nah. 3:4; Jer, 
27:9; Isa. 47:9, 12; 57:3. 
3. The late period.® 
(a) Magic and divination.— Josh. 13:22; Lev. 19:26, 31; 20:6, 27; Zech, 
10:2. 
(6) Sorcery and witchcraft.— Exod. 7:11; Mal. 3:5; 2 Chron. 33:6; 
Dan, 2:2. 
§ 159. Questions and Suggestions. 
Examine the various means of consultation with higher powers 
which seem always to have been regarded as improper and illegitimate, 
viz., magic, divination, sorcery, and witchcraft, noting (1) the various 
circumstances under which such consultation is held; (2) the under- 
lying motive in each case; (3) the relative frequency in different . 
periods; (4) the various methods thus employed; (5) the external | 
sources of these influences; (6) any internal source from which they 
may have sprung; (7) the prophetic attitude in the different periods ; 
(8) the explanation of this attitude; (9) the relation of all this to 
idolatry; (10) the essential element of injury which it contributed ; 
(11) the gradual disappearance, and the occasion of this disappearance. 
Consider (1) the significance of references in the Psalms ;% (2) 
in the wisdom literature; (3) in the apocryphal literature ;* (4) in 
the New Testament.” 
Consider the use of these methods among (1) the Egyptians ; * (2) 
the ancient Arabs; (3) the Assyrians and Babylonians ;® (4) the 
Greeks and Romans.* 


§ 160. Literature to be Consulted. 

F. W. Farrar, article “ Divination,” SmiTH’s Dictionary of the Bible (1st ed. 
1863, 2d ed. 1893); SCHULTZ, of. cit., Vol. I, pp. 250 ff., 281 ff., 283 ff.; E. B. TyLor, 
article “Divination,” Lmcyclopedia Britannica, Vol. VII (1878); IpEM, article 

53 References in bold-face type are from the Priestly Code. 

54 See, ¢. g., Ps. 58:5. 55 See, ¢. g., Prov. 16: 10. 

56 See, ¢. g., Ecclus. 34 : 2-7. ' 

57See, ¢. g., Acts 8:9, 11; 13:6,8; 16:16; Gal. 5:20; Rev.9:21; 18:23; 
21:8; 22: 15. 

58 See, ¢. g., BUDGE, Egyptian Magic. 

59See, ¢. g., W. R. SMITH, of. cit., Index, s. v. “ Omens,” etc.; WELLHAUSEN, 
Reste arab. Heid., pp. 135-64. 

% See, ¢. g., LENORMANT, Chaldean Magic; L. W. KiNG, Babylonian Magic and 
Sorcery. 
5 See, ¢. g., E. B. TYLOR, article “ Magic,” Encyc. Brit. 
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“ Magic,” ibid., Vol. XV (1883); W. R. SmitH, Rel. of Sem., see Index, s. v. “ Charms,” 
“Omens,” “ Magic.” “‘Witches;’’ MENZIES, of. cit., pp. 72, 91, 153; McCurDy, of. 
cit. (1895-1901), §§ 644, 851 n., 858; L. W. KinG, Babylonian Magic and Sorcery, 
Being “‘ The Prayers of the Lifting of the Hand” (1896); T. W. Davies, Magic, 
Divination and Demonology (1898); JASTROW, of. cit., see Index, s. v. “ Magical 
Texts,” “Sorcer, etc.,” Witchcraft ;” F.B.JEvons, article “ Divination,” HAsTINGs’ 
Dictionary, Vol. 1 (1898); O. C. WHITEHOUSE, article “Exorcism,” idid.; T. W. 
DavleEs, article “ Divination,” Encyc. Bid., Vol. 1 (1899); E. A. W. BuDGE, Zgyptian 
Magic (1899); Ramsay, The Expositor, July, 1899, p. 22; O. C. WHITEHOUSE, arti- 
cle “ Magic,” Hastincs’ Dictionary, Vol. III (1900); DuFrF, of. cit¢., Vol. II, see 
Index, s. v. “ Divination CHEYNE, article “ Exorcists,” Zucyc. Bib., Vol. II (1901); 
DAY, of. cit., pp. 185 f., 220, 222; ANDREW LANG, Magic and Religion (1901). 
BRECHER, Das Transcendentale, Magie, und magische Heilarten im Talmud 
(1850); P. SCHOLZ, Gotsendienst und Zauberwesen bei den alten Hebraern und den 
benachbarten Volkern (1877); MAyBAUM, Die Entwickelung des israelitischen Pro- 
phetenthums (1883), pp. 7-29; STADE, Geschichte, Vol. 1, pp. 503 ff.; WELLHAUSEN, 
Reste arabischen Heidenthums (‘“Skizzen und Vorarbeiten,” III), pp. 126, 135-64, 
215; SMEND, of. cit., see /ndex, s.v. “‘Wahrsagung,” “Zauberei;” DILLMANN, of. 
cit., see Index, s. v. “ Wahrsager;” MARTI, of. cit., p. 45; FREY, Zod, Seelenglaube 
und Seelenkult (1898), pp. 180, 202; LEHMANN, Aderglaube und Zauberei; BLAU, 
Das alt-jiidische Zaub 
§ 161. Supplementary Study on Mourning Customs. 
1. The early period. 
Amos 1:16; 8:10; Mic. 1:8,16; Isa. 3:24; 15:2; 22:12; 
2 Sam. 3:31; 21:10; 1 Kings 21:27; 2 Kings 19:1f.; Gen. 
37:34(E), 35(J); 4 1 Kings 20: 31f. 
. The middle period. 
Deut. 14:1 f.; Jer. 16:6-8; 41:5; 47:5; 49:33 48:37; 4:8; 
6:26; Ezek. 24: 16-17; 29:18; 27:31; 7:18. 


3. The late period. 

Lev.19:27f.; 21:5; Joel 1:8; Jon. 3:5 ff.; Ezrag:3; Dan. 9:3. 

§ 162. Questions and Suggestions. 

Study the references given to mourning customs, and note (1) the 
custom of weeping and its significance, in contrast with the modern 
conception ; (2) the more intense expression of grief, termed watding; 
(3) the beating of the breast, tearing of the hair, rending of clothes, 
putting on sackcloth, and mutilation of the body, as expressions of 
mourning; (4) the putting away of food to (or for) the dead (Deut. 
26:14); (5) fasting (cf 1 Sam. 31:13). 

Consider, in connection with these customs, (1) to what extent they 
are survivals from the age in which ancestor-worship prevailed ; (2) to 
what extent, therefore, they had their origin in the effort to propitiate 
the spirit of the dead, which was supposed to have power for good or 
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evil, rather than in the desire to express grief for the loss that had been 
incurred ; (3) the reasons for forbidding certain of these customs (¢/ 
Deut. 14:1; 26:14; Lev. 19:28); (4) changes which seem to have 
come about in the progress of history. 

Consider the representations made concerning mourning customs 
‘in the Psalms,* (2) in the wisdom literature,* (3) in the apocryphal 
literature,“ (4) in the New Testament,® (5) among other ancient 
‘nations.© 


§ 163. Literature to be Consulted. 

TuHomson, Zhe Land and the Book (1859), see /ndex, s. v. “Manners and 
Customs ;”. H. W. PHILLOTT, article “ Mourning,” SMITH’s Dictionary of the Bible, 
(1st ed. 1863, 2d ed. 1893); MAsPERO, Egyptian Archeology (transl. 1887), pp. 108- 
63; W.R.SmitH, Rel. of Sem., pp. 322 f., 336, 370, 430; A. P. BENDER, “ Beliefs, 
Rites, and Customs of the Jews, Connected with Death, Burial, and Resurrection,” 
Jewish Quarterly Review, Vol. VI (1893-94), pp. 317-47, 664-71 ; Vol. VII (1894-95), 
101-18, 259-69; ERMAN, Life. in Ancient ‘Egypt (transl. 1894), pp. 306-27; E. A. 
WALLIs BuDGE, The Mummy (2d. ed. 1894); H. C. TRUMBULL, Studies in Oriental 
Social Life (1894), pp. 143-208; MENZIES, of. cit. (1895), see Jndex, s. v. “ Funeral 
Practices ;” JASTROW, of. cit., see /ndex, s. v. “ Dead,” etc.; PERITZ, “Woman in 
the Ancient Hebrew Cult,” Journal of Biblical Literature, Vol. XVII (1898), pp. 
137 f.; T. NICOL, article “ Mourning,” HastTinGs’ Dictionary, Vol. III (1900); Durr, 
op. cit., Vol. II, see Jndex, s. v. “ Mourning and Bewailing ;” Day, of. cit., pp. 204 ff. 

PERLEs, “ Die Leichenfeierlichkeiten des nachbiblischen Judenthums,” Monats- 
schrift fiir Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Judenthums, Vol. X (1861), PP: 345-55, 
376-94; M.GEIER, De Zbracorum luctu lugentiumque ritibus (3d ed. 1868); Ros- 
KOFF, article “ Klage,” SCHENKEL’s Bibel-Lexikon, Vol. II] (1871); Oort, “De 
doodenvereering bij de Israeliten,” Zheologisch Tijdschrift, Vol. XV (1881), pp. 350 ff.; 
KAMPHAUSEN, article “ Trauer,” RIEHM’s Handwérterbuch, Vol. II (1884); LEHRER, 
article “ Trauer bei den Hebraern,” Realencyklopaidie, Vol. XV (2d ed. 1885); STADE, 
Geschichte, Vol. I, pp. 387 ff.; G. A. WILKEN, Ueber das Haaropfer (1886 f.); WELL- 
HAUSEN, Reste arab. Heidenthums (1887), pp. 159 ff., 178 £., GOLDZIHER, Muhamme- 
danische Studien (1888), Vol. I, p. 248; SCHWALLY, Das Leben nach dem Tode (1892); 
SMEND, of. cit., pp. 153 f., WELLHAUSEN, Jsraelitische und jiidische Geschichte (1st ed. 
1894), p. 143; NOWACK, of. cit, Vol. I, pp. 187-98; BENZINGER, of. cit., pp. 102, 
165 ff., 428; MARTI, of. cit., pp. 37, 40 ff., 116; FREY, Zod, Seelenglaube und Seelen- 
hult im alten Israel (1898); BERTHOLET, Die israelitischen Vorstellungen vom Zustand 
nach dem Tode (1899). 


62 See, ¢. g., Pss. 35:14; 38:6; 42:9; 43:2; 88:9. 

63 See, ¢. g., Prov. 29:2; Job 2:11; 5:11; 20:38; Eccles. 3:4. 

64 See, g., Ecclus. 7:34; 22:11f.; 38:16 ff.; 41:1 ff. 

6 See, ¢ g., Matt.2:18; 5:43; 9:15; 11:17; 24:30; Mark 16:10; Luke6:25; 
7:32; 1 Cor. §:2; 2Cor.7:7; Jas.4:9; Rev. 18:8, 11. 

% See especially the references to the works of W. R. Smith, Wellhausen, 
Menzies, Jastrow, and Trumbull cited in § 163. 
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§ 164. Supplementary Study on Circumcision. 

1. The early period. 

Exod. 4:24 ff. (J); Josh. 5:2 f.,9 (J); Judg. 14:3; 15:18; 1 Sam. 
14:6; 17:26, 36; 18:25 ff.; 31:4; 2Sam.1:20; 3:14; Isa. 15:2; 

. The middle period. 
Deut. 10:16; 26:14; 30:6; Jer. 4:4; 6:10; 9:24 ff.; Josh. 5 : 4-8; 
Ezek. 28:10; 31:18; 32:19, 21, 24-32; 44:7, 9; Isa. 52:1. 

. The late period.” 
Lev. 12:3; 19:23 26:41; Gen. 17:10-14, 23-27; 21:4; 34:14f., 
17, 22, 24; Exod. 6:12, 30; 12: 44, 48; 1 Chron. 10:4. 

§ 165. Questions and Suggestions. 

Study the references to circumcision, considering (1) the more 
interesting narratives concerning instances of circumcision, ¢. g., (@) 
Moses’ son and Zipporah, (4) the circumcision at Gilgal, (c) the cir- 
cumcision of Abraham’s family, of Shechem and his family; (2) the 
characterization of other nations as uncircumcised; (3) the early 
origin, how shown. 

Consider (1) the explanation of the origin which makes it sanitary, 
i. ¢., instituted as a preventive of certain diseases; (2) the explanation 
which connects it with marriage, as thereby promoting fruitfulness ; 
(3) the explanation that makes it a tribal badge, 7. ¢., a mark of initia- 
tion into full membership in the tribe (which included religious 
privileges), and therefore an act of sacramental communion, an act of 
sacrifice, a dedication. 

Consider (1) the place of circumcision in the early period, viz., of 
young men (¢. g.,Gen., chap. 34 ; Josh. 5:2 f.; Exod. 4:25),and asa tribal 
distinction (cf Gen., chap. 34; Ezek. 31: 8); (2) its place in the middle 
period: (@) not mentioned in history or in the older laws, not regarded 
as important; (4) circumcision of heart called for (Jer. 9 : 24, 25), while 
the circumcision of Israelites is placed on the same plane with that of 
Edomites, Ammonites, and other nations ; (c) the spiritualization by the 
prophets furnishing the basis for more extended use in the next period ; 
(3) its place in the later period: (a) the representations of its origin; 
(4) the regulations for the performance of the rite; (c) its position as 
one of the two distinctive ordinances of Judaism, the other being the 
sabbath ; (@) its significance as a rite of purification. 

Consider representations concerning circumcision (1) in the apoc- 


% References in bold-face type are from the Priestly Code. 
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ryphal literature ;* (2) in the New Testament,® and the lack of allu- 
sion to it in the Psalms and in the wisdom literature. (3) Consider the 
practice of circumcision among Egyptians, Arabs, and other nations.” 


§ 166. Literature to be Consulted. 


T. T. PEROWNE, article ‘ Circumcision,” SMITH’s Dict. of the Bible (1st ed. 1863, 
2d ed. 1893); EWALD, of. cit., pp. 89-97; SCHULTZ, of. cit., Vol. I, pp. 192 ff.; II, pp. 
7-70; KUENEN, Religion of Israel (1869 f., transl. 1874), Vol. I, pp. 238, 290; 
ASHER, Zhe Jewish Rite of Circumcision (1873); E. B. TyLor, Primitive Culture, 
Vol. II (1874), pp. 363 ff.; T. K. CHEYNE, article “Circumcision,” Lucyclopedia 
Britannica, Vol. V (1877); E. B. TyLor, Larly History of Mankind (3d ed. 1878), 
pp- 214-19; Kaiscu, Bible Studies, Part II (1878), pp. 4-11; WELLHAUSEN, Prole- 
gomena, p. 340; RENAN, History of the People of Israel, Vol. 1 (1887, transl. 1894), 
pp. 104-9; W. R. SMITH, Rel. of Sem., p. 328; BANCROFT, ative Races (1890), Vol. 
III, see Jrdex; P.C. REMONDINO, Aistory of Circumcision from the Earliest Times to 
the Present (1891); H. C. TRUMBULL, Zhe Blood Covenant (1893), pp. 79, 215-24, 
351 f.; ERMAN, Life in Ancient Egyft (transl. 1894), pp. 32 f., 539; SCHECHTER, 
Studies in Judaism (1896), p. 343; A. H. SAYCE, Expository Times, November, 1897; 
1. J. PER1Tz, “ Woman in the Ancient Hebrew Cult,” Journal of Fblical Literature, 
Vol. XVII (1898), p. 136; MACALISTER, article “ Circumcision,” HAsTINGs’ Dictionary, 
Vol. I (1898); BENZINGER, article ‘“ Circumcision,” Excyc. Bib., Vol. I (1899). 

COHEN, Dissertation sur la circoncision (1816); AUTENRIETH, Ueber den 
Ursprung der Beschneidung (1829); LUBKERT, “ Der jiidische éricracyuss,” Theo- 
logische Studien und Kritiken, 1835, pp. 657-64; COLLIN, Die Beschneidung (1842); 
BERGSON, Die Beschneidung (1844); SALOMON, Die Beschneidung (1844); BRECHER, 
Die Beschneidung (1845); STEINSCHNEIDER, Ueber die Beschneidung der Araber 
(1845); G. EBERS, Aegypten und die Biicher Moses, Vol. 1 (1868), pp. 278-84 ; STEINER, 
article “ Keschneidung,” SCHENKEL’S Szdel-Lexikon, Vol. I (1869); WEBER, Die 
Lehren des Talmud (1880), p. 373; PLoss, Das Kind in Brauch und Sitte der Volker 
(2d ed. 1882), pp. 360 ff.; RIEHM, article “ Beschneidung,” Handwérterbuch (1884); 
STADE, Zeitschrift fiir die alitestamentliche Wissenschaft, Vol. V1 (1886), pp. 132-43; 
WELLHAUSEN, Reste arab. Heidenthums (1st ed. 1887), pp. 154, 168, 215; HOLZINGER, 
Einleitung in den Hexateuch (1893), pp. 133, 365, 437; SMEND, of. cit., pp. 37 £., 116; 
NOWACK, of. cit., pp. 167-71; BENZINGER, of. ctt., pp. 153 ff.; BUDDE, Zeitschrift fiir 
die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, Vol. X1V (1894), p. 250; GLASSBERG, Die Beschnet- 
dung (1896); KRAETZSCHMAR, Die Bundesvorstellung im Alten Testament (1896), 
pp. 165,174; BERTHOLET, Die Stellung der Israeliten und der Juden 2u den Frem- 
den (1896), see Jndex, s. v. “Beschneidung;” MARTI, of. cit., pp. 43, 163 f.; J. 
JAEGER, “ Ueber die Beschneidung,” Meue kirchliche Zeitschrift, July, 1898, pp. 479-91; 
ZEYDNER, “ Kainszeichen, Keniter und Beschneidung,” Zeitschrift fiir die alttesta- 
mentliche Wissenschaft, Vol. XVILI1 (1898), pp. 120-25. , 


See, ¢. g., I Macc. 1:14, 48, 60 f.; 2 Macc. 6:10. 
% See, ¢. g., Luke 1:59; John 7:22 f.; Acts 15:5; 16:3; 21:21; Rom. 2:25 ff.; 
1 Cor. 7:18 £.; Gal: §:2 £3 6:13; Col. 3:11; Phil. 32-5. 


7See especially the references to the works of Tylor, Bancroft, W. R. Smith, 
Wellhausen, Ploss, Ebers, and Erman, cited in § 166. 
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and Workers. 


As A result of the severe sickness of Ordinary Professor Dr. Karl 
Siegfried, at the University of Jena, a temporary professorship in the Old 
Testament department has been arranged, and Extraordinary Professor 
Lic. Theol. Baentsch has been transferred to this position. 


ProFEssOR Davip GorpDoN Lyon, Pu.D., of Harvard is 
spending his sabbatical year abroad. The Semitic Museum building 
— at once a monument to the zeal of Dr. Lyon and to the munificence 
of Mr. Schiff, of New York city — is approaching completion and will 
be ready to receive the rich accessions which Dr. Lyon will bring back 
with him from Mesopotamia, Palestine, and the museums of Europe. 


A NEw edition is announced by Messrs. A. C. Armstrong & Son, 
New York, of Perrot and Chipiez’s History of Ancient Art. The work 
is translated and edited by Mr. Walter Armstrong; it is published in 
two volumes, and contains more than 600 illustrations, many of them 
full-page and colored. The cost of the work is $15.50. It is the 
standard archeological work, reproducing to the eye the remains of 
ancient art with historical fidelity. 


PROFESSOR Max KELLNER, D.D., has been appointed special lec- 
turer on the history of the Hebrews at Harvard University during the 
absence of Professor Lyon. This is one of the larger courses in the 
university, being taken this year by more than sixty men. That so 
large a number should be interested in the scientific presentation of 
the history of the Hebrews, while about the same number are studying 
the Bible as literature in the English department, shows a growing 
interest at Harvard in the Old Testament. 

THE last number of the Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Explo- 
ration Fund contains several interesting news items from the Holy 
Land. Arrangements have been made for the laying of iron pipes from 
the Sealed Fountain near Solomon’s Pools to:the city of Jerusalem. 
The pipe, secured from Belgium, is to be laid by a Greek engineer. 
It will increase the water supply of the city largely, but not to the 
amount desired. During the past summer water was brought to Jeru- 
salem in tanks by the railway company from springs along the line to 
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Jaffa.— The ancient aqueduct which brought the water from the Foun- 
tain of the Virgin to the Pool of Siloam, before the Hezekiah rock- 
cut tunnel (2 Chron. 32 : 30) which now connects the spring with the 
pool was constructed, has been discovered and its course has been fol- 
lowed for 176 feet by Dr. Masterman and Mr. Hornstein. Further 
excavations will be made, and a report upon the result is to be pub- 
lished soon.— A full account of the excavations which were conducted 
by Dr. Bliss and Mr. Macalister, under the firman which recently 
expired, at Tell-Zakariya, Tell es-Safi, Tell ej-Judeideh, and Tell 
Sandahannabh, is in preparation and will be issued early in 1902. Its 
form will be that of a companion volume to the Memoirs, and it will 
contain over one hundred full-sized plates of plans, pottery, etc., 
besides woodcuts. The specimens of pottery have been drawn to 
scale by Mr. Macalister, and it is expected that these will form a guide 
to the classification of future finds of pottery in Palestine.— An appli- 
cation for a new firman to conduct further excavations was entered by 
the Palestine Exploration Fund last February, and it is expected that 
the firman will be received soon. ‘The work under the new firman 
will be conducted by Mr. Macalister, who has been so closely connected 
with the work of the Fund during the past few years.—The library 
and museum of the Fund at Jerusalem have recently been transferred 
to a large room in St. George’s College, which was placed at the dis- 
posal of the Fund by Bishop Blyth of Jerusalem. —The Samaritans at 
Nablus, who a few years ago had decreased in number until there were 
but 150 living, have lately made some gain so that there are now nearly 
200 of them. They are very poor, and as regards their social life they 
do not differ much from their neighbors. The chief rabbi is an intel- 
ligent and amiable man, thoroughly acquainted with the Samaritan 
literature and with the traditions of his people. 


Dr. GEORGE STOCKTON BuRROUGHS, professor of the Old Testament 
language and literature in Oberlin Theological Seminary, died at 
Clifton Springs, N. Y., October 22. His disease was bone sarcoma, 
which showed itself first in the breaking of his left arm last January. 
The burial took place at Fairfield, Conn., where already lay the body 
of one of his children. He leaves a wife and three children, who will 
continue to make their home in Oberlin. Born in 1855, Professor 
Burroughs received from Princeton his A.B. in 1873, his A.M. in 1876, 
his B.D. in 1877, his Ph.D. in 1884, and his D.D. in 1886. His degree 
of LL.D. came to him from Marietta College in 1893. He held 
pastorates in Slatington, Pa., 1877-79; Fairfield, Conn., 1879-83; and 
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New Britain, Conu., 1883-86. From 1886 to 1892 he was college 
preacher and professor of biblical literature at Amherst College ; and 
from 1892 to 1899 he was president of Wabash College. His work in 
Oberlin Theological Seminary thus covered but two years, but in that 
short time he made an unusually strong impression upon the entire 
college and community. In all his positions he proved himself an 
indefatigable worker, and personally a most winning man. For many 
years he has made himself widely felt through his biblical lecturing and 
teaching in connection with summer assemblies and institutes. His 
regular pupils found his teaching exceedingly stimulating and con- 
structively helpful. His classes in the Old Testament were brought by 
his method to the fullest, first-hand facing of the critical problems, and 
yet were led at the same time to see the great contribution which the 
Old Testament had to make to their thinking, living, and preaching. 
He retained in rather rare degree the confidence of both the radical 
and conservative among his co-laborers in the Old Testament field ; 
and seemed certain to do a rich and increasingly valuable service in 
this, his favorite department of study. After the heavy executive, 
representative, as well as teaching duties of the Wabash position, he 
returned with evident zest to his Old Testament teaching ; but he also 
put his wide experience at the disposal of the entire college at Oberlin 
in many other ways, and was already a strong personal factor in the 
inner life of its students. His pupils prized especially the warm per- 
sonal friendliness of the man, and gave him enthusiastic love. His 
fellow-teachers found in him an ideal co-laborer, and miss him as very 
few men could be missed after so short a period of service. 


Book Rediews. 


Studies of the Portrait of Christ. By Rev. GzorRGE MATHESON, 
D.D. New York: A.C. Armstrong & Son. Vol. I, sec- 
ond edition, 1900. Pp. x + 326. Vol. II, 1901. Pp. xii 
+ 357. $1.75 a volume. 

Dr. Matheson has produced in these volumes a work which is in 
some respects unique— a devotional life of Christ which is really devo- 
tional. ts general plan is suggested by its title —to attempt to pre- 
sent the striking characteristics of the features of Jesus’ life for 
contemplation, rather than for discussion, and to follow each of the 
studies by a short prayer suggested by the topic treated. In our esti- 
mation these prayers are the most valuable portion of the book. 

It would be unjust to estimate the book from the point of view of 
biography or history. It shows the exegetical imagination which we 
have learned to associate with the author of Zhe Spiritual Development 
of St. Paul, as well as the remarkable ability to follow suggestive inter- 
pretations. In many cases, however, these interpretations approach 
dangerously near the fanciful, as when he says Jesus left Galilee in 
order that he might be unseen by his disciples. In other cases they 
are full of insight. Dr. Matheson makes no attempt to study Jesus in 
connection with his times, and his conception of Jesus is the tradi- 
tional one of devotional dogmatics. His chief work is considered to 
be that of the sacrifice on the cross, and his agony in Gethsemane to 
have consisted largely of his fear lest he should be the means of 
bringing the sin of the world to a culmination by allowing it to kill 
him. Yet, although thus dominated by a theological conception of 
Jesus, Dr. Matheson in some of his passages is remarkably happy. 
His discussion, for example, of Jesus in Samaria could hardly be 
improved. His conception also of the disciples as constituting a 
“league of pity” is very suggestive. In many ways it seems as if the 
first volume is superior to the second—doubtless because in it Dr. 
Matheson is more dominated by objective considerations than by theo- 
logical. Indeed, one cannot help feeling in the second volume that 
the author’s insistence upon the fact that he is dealing with the human, 
as distinct from the divine, side of Christ, has emphasized a dichotomy. 
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Yet, taken as a whole, the volumes are to be cordially recommended 
to every student of the life of Christ who wishes to use the gospel nar- 
ratives for the quickening of his religious life. S. M. 


The Messages of the Prophetic and Priestly Historians. By 
Joun Epcar McFaypen, M.A., Professor of Old Testament 
Literature and Exegesis in Knox College, Toronto. (‘‘ Mes- 
sages of the Bible Series,’ edited by Professors Sanders and 
Kent.) New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1901. Pp. 
xx + 362. $1.25, met. 

The praiseworthy purpose of combining criticism with edification, 
characteristic of this series, is faithfully pursued in this scholarly vol- 
ume, which covers the historical books of the Old Testament. Three 
general divisions are made, according to writers: I, ‘‘ Prophetic His- 
torians (Genesis, Exodus, and Numbers) ;” II, “ Prophetico-Priestly 
Historians (Joshua to Second Kings);” III, ‘“ Priestly Historians 
(Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, Ruth, and Esther).”” The books are 
carefully analyzed according to the present positions of the “critical” 
school. Differences of sources are indicated by varieties of type. 
Minor divisions, according to subject-matter, break the paraphrases 
of the contents of the books into helpful rubrics, and introductory 
chapters describe the character and purposes of the various writings. 
All this somewhat minute organization, while thoroughly useful in 
dealing with this difficult portion of the Scripture, will, we fear, be 
found somewhat confusing for the average reader. However, only 
one who has entered on the thorny paths which this book traverses 
can conceive the amount of careful planning and hard labor required 
to put into shape the materials that are here so thoroughly organized. 
If one will give the necessary time and study to master the contents 
of this volume, he will be amply repaid. For it is pre-eminently a 
student’s book. Inthe ground it covers and in the manner of treatment 
it has no rival. Every teacher of Hebrew history will find it indis- 
pensable. 

Of course, there are some things with which the individual critic 
will disagree. For ourselves we wish that the author had added a 
documentary analysis of what he calls the “older historical records,” 
edited by the Deuteronomic historians. Indeed, it is not clearly 
brought out that the bulk of what these editors handle remains sub- 
stantially as they found it, and is prophetical material, of which they 
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are merely edifors. An arrangement of the documents which is more 
true to fact would put together all of the prophetic writing in the 
historical books from Genesis to 2 Kings, and gather the Deutero- 
nomic additions into another and separate group. The latter would 
be properly the work of “ Prophetico- Priestly Historians.” One may 
criticise also the uncertain way in which the chronological order of 
‘events is followed. In accordance with the author’s critical view, 
' Nehemiah’s work precedes Ezra’s, and the material is so arranged. 
Such rearrangements appear elsewhere. But is it not a slip that the 
placing of the narrative of Hezekiah’s sickness is placed after the 
Sennacherib episode, although the dates given for Hezekiah’s reign 
(725-696 B. C.) seem to forbid? The following misprints should be 
corrected: p. 42, line 6 from bottom, “watching” for “matching ;” 
p- 177, line 3 from bottom, “Jonathan” for “ Jotham.” 
G. S. G. 


The Principles of Religious Education. A Course of Lectures 

Delivered under the Auspices of the Sunday-School Com- 

. mission of the Diocese of New York. With an Introduction 

by Rev. Henry C. Potter, D.D., LL.D. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., Ig01. Pp. xx+ 292. $1.25. 


This volume contains ten lectures upon the subject of the improve- 
ment of religious education, which were delivered at St. Bartholomew’s 
Church, New York city, in the autumn of 1899. The course was 
arranged by Bishop Potter, at the suggestion of the Sunday-School 
Commission of the Diocesan Convention of the preceding year. The 
occasion of the course was the growing idea that the religious schools 
of the Episcopal denomination (and in this respect the Episcopal 
denomination was not behind other denominations) needed a thorough 
reform in their curriculum of study and in the general training of 
their teachers. Particular attention is called in the preface to the 
fact that religious education has not progressed with the secular edu- 
cation in our common schools, because the pedagogical principles 
_ which have been worked out in connection with the latter have not 

been carried, with any consistency or completeness, into the former. 
In order to promote a better understanding of what.religious educa- 
tion should be, these ten lectures were prepared and duly delivered. 


The lecturers, with their subjects, are as follows: Professor | 


Nicholas Murray Butler, Ph.D., of Columbia University, ‘“ Religious 
Instruction and its Relation to Education ;”’ Bishop William C. Deane, 
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LL.D., of Albany, “The Educational Work of the Christian Church ;” 
Professor Charles DeGarmo, Ph.D., of Cornell University, “ Religious 
Instruction in England, France, Germany, and the United States ;” 
Dean George Hodges, D.D., of the Episcopal Theological School, 
Cambridge, Mass., “The Content of Religious Instruction;” Rev. 
Pascal Harrower, chairman of the Sunday-School Commission for 
the Diocese of New York, “The Sunday School and its Course of 
Study;” Walter L. Hervey, Ph.D., Examiner of the New York Board 
of Education, “The Preparation of the Sunday-School Teacher ;” 
President G. Stanley Hall of Clark University, “The Religious Con- 
tent of the Child-Mind;” Professor F. M. McMurry, Ph.D., of the 
Teachers College, Columbia University, “The Use of Biography in 
Religious Instruction ;” Professor Charles F. Kent, Ph.D., of Yale 
University, “The Use of Geography in Religious Instruction ;” Pro- 
fessor R. G. Moulton, M.A., of the University of Chicago, ‘“‘The Study 
of the Bible as Literature.” 

It is impossible, in a brief notice, to give an idea of the valuable 
material which lies in the pages of this book. More competent lec- 
turers could scarcely have been obtained for any of the subjects, and 
the whole treatment of religious education is from the most sound 
and progressive standpoint of modern pedagogy and religious educa- 
tion. The book, therefore, can be recommended to every reader who 
is interested in the improvement of our Sunday schools, and in the 
spread of a fuller and better knowledge of the Bible. Nor is it only 
the Sunday school and Bible instruction which are here considered. 
For the essential relation of religion to all life is distinctly shown, 
and is assumed as the basis for the increase of religious instruction. 
That no one can be counted educated without a due instruction in 
matters of religious knowledge, history, and experience is the first 
truth elaborated in this volume, and by means of this volume will 
become more fully realized. 

It is one of the most hopeful indications of the present hour that 
the number of those who are thinking deeply upon the problem of 
the religious instruction of the young is growing with great rapidity. 
Until this time there has been no single book which seemed to repre- 
sent the movement as a whole, or which could serve as a general 
guide to thought and action in this new field. But the present lec- 
tures, brought together in this volume by Bishop Potter, are well fitted 
to become such a handbook of progress. The book ought, therefore, 
to have the widest possible currency among all Christian people, and 
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the ideas therein contained will go far to mold thought and activity 
in the right direction. The movement which has been inaugurated: 
by the Episcopal denomination for the improvement of the religious 
education among themselves will have the widest and most beneficial 
influence upon the other denominations as well, among whom there 
is already a most earnest desire and investigation as to how religious 
education should be advanced. Within the next ten years, it is safe 
to say, the changes which are already in progress will have worked out 
a remarkable development in the Sunday school. But, in addition to 
that, we shall recognize as never before that religious education is not 
to be severed from secular education, and that there is no true educa- 
tion of the individual which does not combine the two. 


Reconstruction in Theology. By PRoFEssoR HENRY CHURCHILL 
Kine, Oberlin Theological Seminary. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1901. Pp. 257. $1.50. 

Professor King shows first of all that a reconstruction in theology 
is demanded by the changed intellectual, moral, and spiritual world in 
which we live. He then characterizes briefly this new world of our 
day, and indicates the influence which these conceptions ought to 
have upon our theological statements. His task is not the construc- 
tion of a new theology, but rather the clearing of the ground fora 
reconstruction. He lays emphasis upon the fact that it is not the 
rationalistic spirit of the church, nor the anti-religious tendencies of 
the age, but the deepening of the Christian spirit, which calls for this 
reconstruction in theology. 

The fundamental moral and spiritual convictions of our time are: 
reverence for personality, freedom of conscience, and freedom of 
investigation ; law in the spiritual world, yet the subordination of the 
mechanical, and the unity of the ethical life in love; no separation of 
the sacred and the secular ; the social conscience ; the central impor- 
tance of action ; and the recognition of Christ as the supreme person. 
_ Theology has no quarrel with science. It leaves to science the 
tracing of causal connections, and claims for itself the task of ideal 
interpretation. Theology is willing to accept the universality of law, 
but not the umiformity of law. Laws are not always and everywhere 
the same, but there is always law. Law is necessary even to freedom 
_and faith. The insistence on miracle by the religious man means the 
insistence on a /iving God. Rare phenomena are not for that reason 
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lawless. The question of miracle is nowhere the question of the 
“isolated wonder,” but everywhere the question of the wider law. 
Theology, too, rejoices in the larger view which evolution seems to 
give of the method, plan, and aim of God in the universe. But it is a 
perversion of the evolutionary theory in its real entirety to attempt to 
bring all the higher stages under the laws of the lower. On the human 
stage of evolution we have reached persons and personal relations, and 
the laws are those of personal relations. 

The Bible is the record, on the one hand, of the progressive seeking 
of men after God, and, on the other, of the progressive self-revelation 
of God to men. Higher criticism is a careful historical and literary 
study of a book of the Bible to determine its unity, age, authorship, 
literary form, and reliability. It is thus simply a painstaking study of 
the book itself to get at the facts about it. Hence, no one who knows 
what modern scholarship means can question the legitimacy and final 
desirability of such a study of the Bible. By it we can trace the his- 
torical development of the revelation of God with a certainty never 
before attainable. But this in turn necessitates a restatement of the 
doctrine of inspiration. In it we must recognize the human as well 
as the divine element. The inspired act and word must be man’s 
as well as God’s, if they are to be moral at all — never God alone, and 
never man alone, but always God and man in a persomal co-operation. 
But the greatest result of historical study has been to bring into 
prominence the supreme person, Jesus Christ. He is the supreme 
revelation of God. His true humanity is essential to the revelation of 
his divinity. We find in him, not God avd man, but God revealed 
because true man. 

Thus the new theology seeks to be more Christian, personal, bibli- 
cal, historical, practical, ethical, and social than was the old theology. 


W. R. SCHOEMAKER. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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the journal. The editors believe that : 


WILLIAM BR. HARPER, Pb. D., Editor. 
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8. The Textual History of Acts 1-15. By Karl Lake, Oxford, England. 


Ill. ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES ON PALESTINE 
. The Sea of Galilee. By Professor Clyde W. Votaw, The University of Chicago. 


I 
2. The Jordan Valley. By Dr. J. L. Leeper. 

3. The Tombs of the Ancients. By Rev. A. Forder, Jerusalem. 
4 
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. The Route of the Israelites from Egypt to Canaan. By Professor George L. Robinson, McCormick 


Theological Seminary. 


. Grinding in Palestine. By Professor Gustav Dalman, of the University ot Leipzig. 
IV. SYMPOSIA UPON VITAL TOPICS 


1. The Place of Biblical Criticism in the Sunday School. 
2. The Training of Sunday-Schoo} Teachers. 


Vv. THE NEEDS OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


will be discussed both editorially and by such well-known writers as Patterson Du Bois, Erastus 


Blakeslee, Frederika Beard, Phillip S. Moxom. 
VI. SUGGESTIONS FOR A BIBLICAL CATECHISM 


During 1gor the BIBLICAL WORLD published the suggestions 
for such a catechism made by a large number of prominent 
teachers and pastors. In the new volumes it will publish what 
seems the outcome of such preliminary work. 


VII. THE EDITORIALS 


will be outspoken discussions of matters of actual interest in 
the field of biblical study and teaching. The same will be true 
of the department of ‘‘ Notes and Opinions."’ 


VIII. CURRENT BIBLICAL THOUGHT 


will be noted as heretofore in the form of abstracts of impor- 
tant articles — with editorial comment—and of Book Reviews. 


IX. ARCHAEOLOGY AND OTHER SUBJECTS 


And finally, the readers of the BIBLICAL WORLD may rest 
assured that no effort will be spared to keep them informed 
oi all matters of interest to biblical students in the world of 
Exploration and Discovery, of Work and Workers, and of 
the American Institute of Sacred Literature. The editors 
mean, if possible, to make the twenty-first year of the Bib- 
lical World the best in its seg 2 They invite sugges- 
tions, criticisms, and any other form of help which lies 
within the power of their readers. 


WILLIAM R. HARPER 
ANT 


D. RURTOR 


1893 
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Che Biblical World 


TWO DOLLARS A YEAR 


Special Offer to New Readers 
Trial Subscription, Three Months 


25 Cents 


The subscription price of the 
Biblical World is $2.00 a year 
in America. Single copies, 20 


cents. Foreign subscriptions, 
$2.50 a year. In order, how- 
ever, that new readers may test 
: | | the merits of the magazine, a 
: three-months'’ trial subscription 


is offered to anyone not now 


receiving the magazine for 25 


cents. The special price, 25 
cents, in currency or stamps, should accompany the 
order. (This offer is good only until March 1, 1902.) 
The size of the magazine is 634 x 9™% inches, monthly, 


80 pages of text, with many attractive illustrations, 


The University of Chicago Press 


CHICAGO, JLLELEINOTS 


ON 
— 


Balzac’s Complete 
Dramatic Works 


Five delightful dramas and comedies, 
teeming with intense human interest. 
Written at the height of Balzac’s brilliant 
career. Most exquisite examples of his 
inimitable character creations. 


First and only English version 
No set complete without the plays 


Balzac’s dramatic writings are the most fasci- 
nating of his masterpieces; they grasp and retain 
the reader’s rapt attention, they depict, in vivid 
and charming style, the motives and emotions of 
the human heart; they are bright, crisp, witty 


Conversational Novels 


cloth, deckle edges, gold tops, in a 
$2.50 


Frolics of the ABC. 


The most delightful and instructive children’s 
book published. Teaches the alphabet uncon- 
sciously and pleasingly. The quaint antics of the 
“‘lettersprites” are clever, original and amusing. 
Just the book for little tots. Printed in 75c 
ten colors. Boards, cloth back, ..... 


Baby Goose; His Adventures. 

By Fannie E. Ostrander, illustrated by Hirch- 
ert. Fairly bubbling over with clean, wholesome 
fun for the children. Every page superbly 
illustrated. Book and cover printed in twelve 
colors. Bound in boards, fancy $1 25 


The Heart of a Boy. 

Holiday Edition de Luxe. From the 224th 
edition of Edmondo de Amicis. 33 full-page half- 
tones and 26 text etchings. Printed on fine half- 
tone paper. 5 
8vo, silk cloth, gilt top, illustrated, ° 
School edition, supplementary reading, . . . 75c 


Fireside Battles. 
. By Annie G. Brown. A story for girls. Tells 
the 


The Famous Adventures of the Brownies. 
150 illustrations by Palmer Cox. A book of 
delightful animal stories for children, by the well 
known writer of fairy tales, E. Veale. Also con- 
tains nine full-page drawings by Mr. Cox, illus- 
trating the famous nursery rhyme, ‘Who Killed 
Cock Robin?” Cloth, 12mo, handsome 
inlaid cover panel in four colors, . . . 


The Life Work of 
WILLIAM McKINLEY 


The aim has been to make this work reliable 
and authentic, an honor to our beloved President, 
and worthy of a place in every library. A — 
example in manhood and patriotism. Speci: 
features invaluable for historical reference. Su- 
perbly illustrated ; tastily bound ; large, clear 
type ; superfine paper. Over 800 pages. Agents 
ceipt of price. cial library edition, 


World’s Best Proverbs 
and Short Quotations. By Geo. H. Opdyke, M.A. 
Arranged alphabetically by subjects, Library 
edition. Full leather, fall gilt, 8 en- $1 50 
Cloth edition, illustrated,. ........ $1.00 


The New Century Standard Letter-Writer. 


By Alfred B. Chambers. Models of correct 
society forms, invitations, acceptances, condol- 
ences; sensible and bright love-letters; how to 
address the President, Members of the Cabinet 
and high officials. 

Board covers, special design, ....... 50 


Opie Read’s Novels 


The flower of American fiction. New 12mo 
edition of Mr. Read’s best stories, at popular 
prices; printed on high-grade stock, with cover 
design in two colors. The best value ever offered 
in the copyrighted works of a popular novelist. 
Ten different titles. Send for list. Sold 
singly or insets. Pervolume, .... . 


Standard Juveniles. 


Five splendid books for boys and girls from 
seven to ane Two Chums, Air Castle Don, 
Tan Pile yim, ick and Jack’s Adventures, and 
Rex Wayland’s Fortune. Good, wholesome stor- 
ies; elevating in tone. 12mo. Uniform 75c 
cloth binding. Per volume,....... 


El Centiloquio de Santillana. 


The poem of the ages. Written in 1444 for the 
guidance of the Spanish crown prince. Every 


student of Spanish should possess this exquisite 


work, Full Spanish text, with English glossary. 
Also eighty Spanish proverbs with English trans- 
lations. Red Line Souvenir Edition. 1 00 
Cloth, with inlaid cover panel, .. . 


Modern Webster Dictionary. 


Printed from new type. 60,000 words, with 
those recently coined, and definitions. 432 pp. 
Illustrated. argely used in schools. Recom- 
mended by College Presidents and Superinten- 
dents. Stiff cloth, red edges,....... . 25¢ 


exible leather, full gilt, 


Standard Books 
| 
Cloth edition, illustrated,. ......... 
Also Dictionaries in Foreign Languages. : 
For Sale by Leading Booksellers, or mailed direct. Illustrated Catalogue free. | 4 
LAIRD & LEE, Publishers, CHICAGO, U.S, A. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COS 
4 Park Street, Boston NEW BOOKS 85 Fifth Av., New York 


An Attractive List of New Books, Beautifully Printed and Illustrated, 
with Cover in Colors, Sent Free to Anyone Sending Address 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 


A Biography. By HORACE E. SCUDDER. With portraits and other 
illustrations, and bibliography. 3 vols., crown 8vo, $3.50 net; postpaid, $3.79 
“Undoubtedly the great American book of the season.”—M. Y. Mail and Express. 
“Certain to take its place among the leading biographies of English and American 

writers.”—Boston Transcript. 

“A complete presentment of the man in his various aspects.”—S¢. Louis Globe- 
Democrat. 

“Must take rank as the most important work of its class to be issued this year.”— 
Richmond Times. 


THE RIGHTS OF MAN 


By LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D. Crown 8vo, $1.30 net; postpaid, $1.45 


In this study in twentieth century problems Dr. Abbott has embodied the fruits of 
long experience and much learning. He treats nearly all the conditions and rela- 
tions of men, with special reference to America’s present foreign and domestic 
problems. It is a book which will command much serious attention. 


THE FIELD OF ETHICS 


By GEORGE H. PALMER. z2mo, $1.10 net; postpaid, $1.21 


Professor Palmer has set down in the limits of a small volume some of the more 
important results of his lifelong study of philosophy. With his usual grace and 
urbanity of style he outlines clearly the field of ethics and fixes its relation to other 
human interests. 


NEW TALES OF OLD ROME 


By RODOLFO LANCIANI. Profusely illustrated, with 
maps and drawings. 8vo0, $5.00 met; postpaid, $5.25 
In this book Signor Lanciani describes the New Discoveries in the Forum and 


on the Sacra Via, the Sacred Grove of the Arvales, the truth about the Grave of St. 
Paul, Strange Superstitions, and the Memorials of Jews, English, and Scots in Rome. 


THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 


A Short History. By JAMES K. HOSMER. Illustrated 
l12mo, neti] postpaid, $2.32 
After a brief account of the early pioneers in this great region, Mr. Hosmer 


describes the immense industrial and commercial activities which give the valley 
today an interest as keen as it had in its romantic days of exploration and conquest. 
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American Standard Edition of the 


REVISED BIBLE 


Published August 26, 1901, with carefully selected references and 
Topical Headings, prepared by the American Revision Committee, 


whose attestation appear on the back of the title page. 


‘¢ The standard translation of the Bible for the English-speaking world.’’—Sunday 


School Times. 
** The best version of the scripture yet produced.”— The Standard. 


** A decided advance upon the Englishedition. . . . The best entire version of the Bible now before 
the public, why should it no? be generally adopted for church and home reading?”’— The Examiner. 


Long Primer type, all styles of binding. Prices from $1.50 to $9. 


For sale by all booksellers or send for catalogue to 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 37-41 E. 18th St., New York 


@] @ @ ee 282282008 


When calling please ask to see Mr. Grant 


BO OKS AT — | | 
Highest | THE BIBLE “om 
LIBERAL DISCOUNT 


Award 
BEFORE BUYING ‘BOOKS, 
WRITE FOR QUOTATIONS 


An assortment of catalogues 
and special slips of Books 
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| WORLD” 


The Grand 
Prize for 
Bookbinding 
and Oxford 


India Paper 


Oxford Teachers’ Bibles 


REFERENCE. CONCORDANCE 


Light, Thin, Compact, Beautifully Printed 
on Oxford India Paper 


at reduced prices sent for 
10-cent stamp. . .... 


To the Reader :— 


Please remember that whenever you need a 
BOOK or any information about BOOKS, if you 
will address me, I will try to please you by at- 
tention and low prices. 

Write me of your wants, or call and inspect 


JUST PUBLISHED 


The New Century Bible 


(ANNOTATED) 


Each book of the Bible in a handy and beautiful volume. 
edited with introduction and notes in both authorized and 
revised versions. Per volume, 75 cents. 


General Editor, WALTER F. ADENEY, M.A. 


stock, and in either case I will make ,you 
SPECIAL PRICES. 


F, E. GRANT, 


23 W. 42d Street, 
NEW YORK 


Mention this Advertisement and receive a Discount. 


0080000800028 


The Oxford Two-Version Bible 
With References. Large Type Edition 
Both texts can be read from the same page. 
For sale by all booksellers. Send for catalog 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
American Branch: 91 and 93 Fifth Ave., New York 


R. KR. Donnelley & Sons Co. 


The Lakeside Press 
PRINTERS AND BINDERS 


THE PRINTING OF BOOKS DEMANDING TASTE AND CAREFUL EXECU- 
TION, PRIVATE EDITIONS, COLLEGE CATALOGUES AND ANNUALS A 
SPECIALTY. WE PRINT MORE FINE BOOKS THAN ALL OTHER HOUSES 
WEST OF NEW YORK. OUR NEW FACTORY, RUN ENTIRELY BY ELEC- 
TRICITY, IS THE MOST ADVANCED PRINTING PLANT IN THE COUNTRY, 
THE LAKESIDE PRESS BLDG., PLYMOUTH PLACE, COR. POLK, CHICAGO. 
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Blennerhassett 


A Thrilling Romance 
OF AN INTENSELY DRAMATIC FLAVOR 


** Nearly every chapter is full of incident and action 
and there are dramatic touches which display fine’ 
literary skill, The author’s canvas is crowded with 
interesting personages of importance. 

“Mr. Pidgin has greatly increased our respect for 
Burr, and has set us thinking. 

‘* If the historical novel is to remain a fixed institu- 
tion, we shall be happy to see it take the form of works 
similar to Blennerhassett.”—Richmond Dispatch, 
September 15, 7902. 


12 Full-page Illustrations. 


Price $1.50 


By CHARLES FELTON PIDGIN author of 


Quincy Adams Sawyer 


“The best New England story ever written.” 
Now Nearing its Two-hundredth Thousand 


CM, CLARK PUBLISHING C2? 


In preparation MISS PETTICOATS 


If you have not read “Home 
Thoughts” you have missed the literary THE BEST GIFT BOOK IS ’ 
treat of the year. A notable critic com- 
pares its style to that of Washington 
Irving and George Wm. Curtis. It 


isn’t a continuous story, you can read a B O m e 
chapter at a time. 


Exceedingly inter- 
esting in every line, it touches deeply 
that which is nearest and dearest to us T h 0 ul h t 5 
all. The relations of husband and wife, 
parent and child, and the broad field of 
home life give the chief themes. No By 66 C ed 
recent book is so valuable as a help 
to right thinking and right living as 
“ Home Thoughts.” . 
FOURTH EDITION IN PRESS. CLOTH, $1.50 


Dr. A. H. Braprorp says: “ One of the sanest, soundest, 
and most helpful books of the kind that I ever read.’’ 


Sold by All Booksellers Sent, Postpaid, by 


A. S. BARNES @ CO., 156 Fifth Av., New York 


OUR CATALOGUE FREE TO ANY ADDRESS 
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‘‘A Weekly Feast to Nourish Hungry Minds.’’—JN. Y. Zvangelist. 


FOUNDED BY E. LITTELL IN 1844 


THE LivinG AGE presents the cream of foreign periodical literature, and reprints without 
abridgment the most noteworthy essays, ¢vavel sketches, fiction, social and political papers, and dis- 
cussions of /iterary, artistic, and scientific subjects from the leading quarterlies, monthly magazines 
and reviews, and literary and scientific weekly journals. 
THE LIVING AGE holds a unique position in the periodical world as a weekly 
eclectic magazine. Intelligent Americans who want pre- 
sented to them from week to week the most important and timely articles from foreign periodicals 
find what they want in THE LIVING AGE, and can find it nowhere else. 


Special Announcement to New Subscribers for 1902 
FREE | To all New Subscribers to THE LIVING AGE for the year 1902 there will be 


sent FREE, until the edition is exhausted, the SEVENTEEN WEEKLY 
ISSUES for the four months September, October, November, and December, 1901. 
4a SEND AT ONCE AND SECURE ADVANTAGE OF THIS SPLENDID OFFER iva 

P, 0. Box 5206 THE LIVING AGE COMPANY, BOSTON 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, SIX DOLLARS A YEAR. SINGLE NUMBER, FIFTEEN CENTS 
THE LIVING AGE COMPANY, P. o. Box 5206, 1314 Bromfield St., Boston 


PUBLIC OPINION, 


upLic~ For Ten Weeks’ Subscription 


INION PUBLIC OPINION is now an indispensable 32- 
page weeKly magazine, comprising in its 52 issues 
a grand total of over 1700 pages of reading mat- 
ter, and over 1000 illustrations, including repro- 
ductions of the cleverest current cartoons. Its 
readers, independent of other periodicals, are fully 
abreast of the times, sufficiently well posted to dis- 
cuss with intelligence all sides of every question 
of the hour, whether political, social, religious, 
educational, scientific, financial, literary, or artistic. 


PUBLIC OPINION’S field is as wide as the range 
of human interests. It is read by more represent- 
ative people than any other weelKly magazine. In 
addition to its own editors, its staff comprises the 
editors of the 3000 dailies, weeKlies, and month- 
lies required to produce one weekly issue of 


; THIS SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER gives you ten numbers, 
about 350 pages (regular price, $1.00), for the price of one issue (ten cents)—the cost 
of postage. Send at once your name, address, and ten cents (coin or stamps) to 
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A Book by the late Dr. Babcock 
THOUGHTS For EVERY-DAY LIVING 


FROM THE SPOKEN AND WRITTEN 
WORDS OF MALTBIE D. BABCOCK 


WITH THE LATEST PORTRAIT OF DR. BABCOCK AS A FRONTISPIECE 
$1.00 net. Postage, 10 Cents 


VOLUME of short selections in prose 


and verse, spiritually helpful, cheerfully , . 
A devotional, and making for a braver “Give Us This Day Our Daily Bread.” 


B and higher and happier manner of 


living, collected from the writings and Back of the loaf is the snowy flour, 


utterances of the late Maltbie D. Bab- And back of the flour the mill; 
cock, D.D., Pastor of the Brick Presbyterian a? 
Church of New York City. And back of the mill is the wheat and 
They are embodied in a convenient and at- the shower 


tractive volume designed for everyday use and 
are accompanied by a late photograph of Dr. 
Babcock. 


And the sun, and the Father’s will. 


The Messages of the Prophetic and 
Priestly Historians 


By Professor JOHN E. McFADYEN, of Knox College, Toronto 
Square 16mo, $1.26 net. Postage, 10 Cents 


This new volume of the series entitled Zhe Messages of the Bible is a skilful, stimulating para- 
phrase of the historical literature of the Old Testament, which enables the reader of the Bible to 
grasp the ideas which impelled the biblical histories. The tone of the volume is wholly irenic and 
interpretative. 


The Early History of Syria and Palestine 


By LEWIS BAYLES PATON, Ph.D., Professor of Old Testament Exegesis and Criticism 
in Hartford Theological Seminary. $1.26 net. Postage, 11 Cents, 


This is the third volume of Zhe Semitic Series to be published. Within the last few years 
important archzological finds have been made in Syria and Palestine. In this book the endeavor 
is made to gather up the results of the most recent explorations, and, combining them with facts 
already known, to present them in a clear and popular form. 


The Epistles of St. Peter and St. Jude 


Sem By the Rev. CHARLES BIGG, D.D., Rector of Fenny Compton, Canon of Christ Church, and 

Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the University of Oxford. $2.60net. Postage, 16 Cts. 
*~ This is the latest published volume of 7he /nternational Critical Commentary. The treatment 
is not only critical, but expository, exegetical, and practical. Thoughtful students of the Scriptures 
will find this work helpful and suggestive. 
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A Dictionary of English, Biography, Geography, Fiction, etc. 
New Words 
25,000 Phrases, etc. 
Prepared under the direct supervision of W. T. HARRIS, Ph.D., LL.D., United States 
Commissioner of Education, assisted by a large corps of competent specialists. 


New Plates Throughout. Rich Bindings. 2364 Pages. 5000 Illustrations. 


Useful An Ideal Christmas Present 


Also Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary with a valuable Scottish Glossary, etc. 


‘ First class in quality, second class in size.” Nicholas Murray Butler. 


Specimen pages, etc., of both books sent on application. 


G. &«C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 
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The University of Chicago 

Co rres Oo nden ce offers advantages for non-resident stu- 

dents through its Correspondence-Study 

. Department which cannot be surpassed. 

[ t t Degrees are not granted upon work done 

ns ruc 10n wholly by correspondence, but when the 

courses are completed at the University, 

credit is given so that the time of required residence for the Bachelor and Doctor’s degrees is 

materially shortened. The work offered includes courses in Theology, Philosophy, History, 
Pedagogy, Sociology, the Languages, Literature, and Mathematics. 

Circulars giving detailed information may be had by addressing 
THE CORRESPONDENCE-STUDY DEPARTMENT, 
The University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 
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TRIAL OFFER: OF THE MALL 

is $2.00 a year, but to new readers a trial sub- COLLEGE 

scription of three months is offered for 25 cents. 
The Opinicn of an English Contemporary 
in higher Bible study." By “higher” we mean stody by By WILLIAM R. HARPER 
adults—study beyond the reac of the Sunday school. alana 

The activity is largely due to the efforts of the University 


of Chicago, and the instrument is chiefly their monthly . 
magazine, the Bé/ical Wordd.’’—The Expository Times. ECAST from an address deliv- 


Address THE UNIVERSITY OF CHiI- ered before the National Edu- 
CAGO PRESS, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS cational Association, at Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, July 10, 1goo. 
The substance of the book was also 


given as a course of lectures at The 
University of Chicago, during the 
past summer. 


CHURCHES 
Lighted by the FRINK System of Reflectors Now Ready, $2mo, paper, 25c Coasipeldd, 


with Electric,Gas, Welsbach, Acetylene or Oil. sent on receipt of price the 
LICENSED to manufacture electric and P by a 


=~ combination gas and electric fixtures. Send 
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I, P. FRINK, New vor.” The University of Chicago Press 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 
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Che University of Chicago Press 


NEW BOOKS FOR IMMEDIATE PUBLICATION 


Russian Political Institutions 


By MAXIME KovALEvsky, former Professor of Public Law at the University of Moscow. 


A sketch of Russian Political Institutions, Past and Present. The book is based on a series of lectures delivered at 
the University of Chicago during the summer of 1901, and the account takes up the early history of the Russian nation 
and traces the development of its political institutions from the earliest periods to the present time, A complete exposition 
is given of the judicial and military systems with a discussion of the subject of personal liberties of Russian subjects. The 
position of Poland and Finland with reference to the Russian empire is discussed in detail, and light is given on many 
important topics of vital interest in this country at the se time, which are likewise unsolved problems among the 

i 


European nations. The book will be one of the few pub’ 


cations in the English language bearing directly upon Russian 


political history, and Professor Kovalevsky’s position in Europe makes it especially valuable for students of political 


science and of the present-day topics. The volume will contain about 500 pages, and will be on sale about December 15. 


Cours Complet de Langue Francaise 


By MAXIME INGRES, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages and Literatures in the University 


of Chicago. 


The book will contain about 350 pages, and is designed for the use of individual students and all students in 


academies, colleges, and universities, and in private clubs, Ready about December 15. 


Neurological Technique 


By Irvinc HarDEsty, Pu.D., former Assistant in Neurology in the University of Chicago, and at 
present professor in the University of California. 
The book will contain about 150 pages, and will form one of the most complete laboratory manuals of its kind 


published. Ready about December 15, 


CURRENT BOOKS 


OF IMPORTANCE 


Methods in Plant Histology 


By CHARLES J, CHAMBERLAIN, Instructor in Botany in the University of Chicago. 
The most complete manual and laboratory guide on the subject published in the English language. 60 pages, 8vo, 


cloth, $1.50. 


Municipal Administration in Germany as Seen in the 
Typical Prussian City, Halle 


By EpMunD J. JAMEs, Professor of Public Administration in the University of Chicago. 
This book contains a brief account of municipal organization and administration in Germany, as seen in the com- 


mercial government of a 


pical Prussian city. It contains a discussion of many important questions relating to municipal 


organization and throws light of long experience upon many questions of importance now before the people of this 


country. 9¢ pages, royal 8vo, paper, 50c. 


Constructive Studies in the 
Life of Christ 
By ErNEsT D, BURTON AND SHAILER MATH- 


Ews, professors in the University of Chicago. 
Third edition. 


A book prepared especially for use by advanced Bible 
students. Used during the past season by many clubs and 
classes in different parts of the United States and England. 

“*Tt seems to us far superior to any scheme of Bible 
study that we have seen,”— 7he Outlook, New York, N.Y. 

‘No denominational line is drawn in reference to 
sources, and no appeal whatever is made to the denomina- 
tional bias of the study.”—7he Trzbune, Chicago, Ill. 

**No method of getting up the life of our Lord is, in our 
judgment, so successful as this, Itisnotcram, It lives and 
moves in a region above mere memory work. It is science. 
It has all the latest aids that science has furnished, and it 
is itself a branch of science.”"—7he Expository Times, 
Edinburgh, Scotland. 


302 pages, 8vo, cloth, $1.00. 


The School and Society 
By JoHN Dewey, Professor and Head of the 
Department of Philosophy and Education 
in the University of Chicago. 


An exposition of the ideas which underlie the work of 
the Laboratory School of the University of Chicago, 
most important book for parents and teachers. The 
p of el ry education is one that forces itself not 
only on teachers and school boards, but is felt with contin- 
uously growing anxiety by the parents, and the educational 
situation has nowhere bem so clearly stated nor so graphi- 
colly illustrated. 
“The book is full of valuable suggestion.” — 
Christian Register, Boston, Mass. 
** Books like Professor Dewey’s will do a great deal of 
by stimulating thought and liberalizing sympathy,”’— 
’e Call, San Francisco, Calif. 
» the discussion of the 
jucational problems of the day, an expert in la- 
gogics.”’— he Outlook, New York, N. 


12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00 postpaid. 


A COMPLETE CATALOG TUE 


The B@niversity of Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois 
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| Reading for Ministers 


| Courses of Professional | 


HERE IS A SPECIMEN LIST 


Course II. THE OLD TESTAMENT PROPHECY 


Kirkpatrick, The Doctrine of the Prophets 
Cornill, Zhe Prophets of Israel 

W. Robertson Smith, The Prophets of Israel 
Orelli, Old Testament Prophecy 

Elliott, Old Testament Prophecy 


George Adam Smith, 7he Book of the Twelve 
Prophets 


Briggs, Messzanzc Prophecy 
Riehm, Messtanzc Prophecy 


Reviews are furnished all readers free of charge. Reviewers of the above books 
are: Professor D. A. McClenahan, Allegheny, Pa.; President. William R. 
Harper, University of Chicago; Professor S. W. Burnham, Colgate University ; 
Professor Frank K. Sanders, Yale University; Professor George S. Goodspeed, 
University of Chicago. 


$2.00 


entitles any minister to the privilege of Book Lists and 
Reviews, and to a Subscription to the Biblical World 
for one year, if paid through the office of the 


WILLIAM R. HARPER, Principal HYDE PARK, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE i | 
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to A Church Studying the Bible 
A Church Living the Bible 


5,000 Students Representing 500 Churches 
Are Engaged upon the Following Courses 


The Life of Christ 
The Foreshadowingss of Christ 


The Founding of the Christian 
Church 


The Work of the Old Testa- 
ment Sages 


The Work of the Old Testa- 
ment Priests 


The material is prepared on a scholarly basis for popular 
work. Careful directions for daily study issued monthly. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE 
WILLIAM R. HARPER, Principal HYDE PARK, CHICAGO, ILL. 


; Send for descriptive literature and specimens of work to the 
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The Prudential 


This Attractive 
Calendar 


for 1902, artistically 
printed in ten colors, 
size 10x12 inches, 
combines utility with 
beauty; a pleasing 
wall decoration for 
home or office. Sent 
free. Fill out and 
mail coupon. 


The Prudential 


Life Insurance Policy is a 
generous and welcome 4 
Christmas gift, assur- 
ing your family of 
Write for information Dept.20 
4 ‘GIBR 


¢ 
/ 


Insurance Co. of America 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, HOME OFFICE: 
President. Newark, N. J. 


MOR 
“The Prudential Girl of 1902 
CUT 
: OUT THIS 
COUPON AND 
SEND TO 
THE PRUDENTIAL 
Newark, N. J: 
| 4 
1902 Calendar. 


A Wholesome Tonic 

Horsford’s 
Acid 

Phosphate 


Taken when you are tired and 
completely worn out, can’t sleep 
and have no appetite, it imparts 
new life and vigor to both brain 
and body by supplying the 
needed tonic and nerve food. 


A Tonic for Debilitated 
Men and Women 


Genuine bears name ‘‘Horsrorp’s” on label 


FRAGRANT 


Teeth = Mouth 


SOZUDONT LIQUID 25c Cc 
SOZODONT TOOTH POWDER e #25c 
Large LIQUID and POWDER = = 75c 


A dentist writes: 


“As an antiseptic and hygienic 
mouthwash, and for the care and pres- 
ervation of the teeth and gums, I cor- 
dially recommend Sozodont. I consider 
it the ideal dentifrice for children’s use.” 


SOZODONT is sold at the stores, or it will be 
sent by mail for the price. Mention this Magazine. 


HALL & RUCKEL, New York. 


BORATED 
TALCUM 


al a: ng, a Luxury after Sh E 
A Positive Relief for 
Chapped Hands, Chafing, 
and all afflictions of the skin. “A LITTLE HIGHER IN 
PRICE, PERHAPS, THAN WORTHLESS SUBSTITUTES, BUT 
A REASON FOR IT." Delightful after shaving. Sold every- 

where, or mailed on receipt of 25 cents. 
Mennen's (the original). SAMPLE FREE, 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 


‘To destroy disease. 
germs. disinfect 
“with Platts 
Chlorides 


Sold in quart bottles only 
by druggists and grocers. 
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THE 


Dr. Deimel 
Underwear 


INSURES FREEDOM 
FROM COLDS 


Don’t you believe it? 

Look about your friends 
and note those who are con- 
stantly troubled with colds, 
la grippe, rheumatism, and 
allied affections. You'll find 
the majority of them are 
wearers of woolen under- 
garments. You never heard 
of an habitual wearer of the 


Dr. Deimel Underwear 


being troubled with colds, 
rheumatism, or afraid of 
drafts. 

A trial at once will insure 
health and comfort. 


FREE BOOKLET 


and samples of 
the cloth sent 
by addressing 


If damaged 
from any cause 
Made of One 


: without, 
Pics of eta 


without Seam or Joint, 


Strongest where strain is greatest, 


Ask the Dealer for the * KREMENTZ.” 
The genuine have the name stamped on the 
The quality is guaranteed. 
Our Booklet. THE STORY OF A COLLAR BUT- 
TON, free for the asking, tells all about Krementz 
Betton, and illustrates the different styles. 
KREMENTZ & CO,, 
34 Chestnut St., Newark, N. J, 


SET MAKES AN ELEGANT AND LASTING CHRISTMAS GIFT 


23 YEARS 


the Standard of 
Excellence 


Only True 
Sanitary Underwear 


ALL WEIGHTS FOR ALL WANTS 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 


This Trade Mark 
onevery garment, 


The Deimel Linen-Mesh System Co., 
491 Broadway, New York. 


16 West 23d Street 
Washington, D.C., = 728 sth St., N. W. 8 ulton Street 
BOSTON: -232 Boylston Street 
Montreal, Can., = = 2202 St. Catherine St. PHILADELPHIA : dos Chestnut Street 
London, E.C.,Eng., = = 10-12 Bread St. CHIC 82 State Street 


In all Principal Cities 


Enlarged’ Section through a 
iT = 
— 
i Cannot break: Fasy to bution 
and unbutlor. 
When buttoned 
= ee it stays 
we 
& 
> 


© SEE A FINE LADY UPON A WHITE HORSE, 
INGS ON HER FINGERS,AND BELLS ON HER TOES, 
SHE SHALL HAVE MUSIC WHEREVER SHE GOES” 


ACOCKHORSE To BANBURY CROSS, 


So SINGS THE FOND MOTHER IN NURSERY RHYME 
Toner GLAD INFANT,THE WHILE KEEPING. TIME; 
Anp SO CAN ALL MOTHERS WITH TUNEFUL REFRAIN 
IN THEIR INFANTS WHOSE HEALTH THEY MAINTAIN, 
THROUGH 

MRS.WINSLOWS SOOTHING SYRUP 


OVER FIFTY YEARS SOLD 
MILLIONS OF MOTHERS IN THE NEW WORLD AND OL 


: 
\a ONBONS > 
)CHOCOLATES: 
LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 

FANCY BOXES = BASKETS ste- 
CANDIES SENT EVERYWHERE BY MAI EXPRES) 


‘ A Orders by mail carefully executcd 


863 BROA AY. bet.17th.& 


New York 
() 
~J— 


= COCOA 


AT OUR STORES GROCERS EVERYWHERE - 


Pure! 
TT CHOCOLATE 


LIEBIC 


COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT 


The Improved 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


The Standard 
for Gentlemen 


ALWAYS EASY 


GARTER ts stamped 
on every loop. 


| CUSHION 
BUTTON 

«_CLASP 


Lies flat to the leg—never 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


= Sample pair, Silk 50¢, Cotton 25¢ 
Mailed on receipt of price. 


GEO. FROST CO., Makers, 
Boston, Mass., U.8.A, 
EVERY PAIR WARRANTED-@@ 
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Grand Winter Cruises 


TO THE 


WEST INDIES 


By the Specially Constructed, Magnificent, New, Twin-Screw Cruising Yacht 


PRINZESSIN VICTORIA LUISE 


OF THE 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
LEAVING NEW YORK Jan. 4th, 1902; Feb. 8th, 1902 


These cruises offer unparalleled opportunities to visit—under the most favorable auspice 
and upon a specially designed and perfectly uipped steamship—the new 
the U.S.in the WEST INDIES, the neighboring islands, the SPANISH MAIN, and 


MEXICO 
ITINERARY 


FIRST CRUISE from New York to San Juan (Porto Rico); St. Thomas; St. 
Pierre (Martinique); Port of Spain and La Brea (Trinidad); La Guayra; Puerto 
Cabello (Venezuela); Curacao; Kingston (Jamaica); Santiago and Havana (Cuba); 
Charleston, S. C., and return to New York. A total distance of 5,320 miles, occu- 
pying 30 days. WITH SIDE TRIPS to CARACAS and VALENCIA, VENEZUELA. 


SECOND CRUISE from New York to San Juan (Porto Rico); Domingo City (Santo 
Domingo); Kingston (Jamaica); Santiago de Cuba; Vera Cruz (Mexico); Havana 
(Cuba); Charleston, S. C., and return to New York. A total distance of 5,510 
miles, occupying 28 days. WITH SIDE TRIP TO MEXICO CITY. 


For further information, rates, etc. apply to Dept. 17 of the 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


35-37 Broadway, New York 159 Randolph St., Chicago 106 N. Broadway, St. Louis 
1229 Walnut St., Philadelphia 70 State St., Boston 401 California St., San Francisco 
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x Our Engraving 


Of Wedding Stationery has 
something to commend itself 
to people of taste and refine- 
ment over the common, ordi- 
nary kind. 


Our Prices 


Are as low as work of our 
standard can be named. 


Wesend you finely engraved 
plate and roo of latest style 
visiting cards for $1.50. 
Monogram and initial work 
a specialty. 

High class correspondence 
papers. 


$. D. Childs § Zo. 


140-142 Monroe St. 
CHICAGO. 


Established 1837 


BARCAINS IN VIOLINS 


An rtuni 


low ‘Bind en 8 
olins (dated 
1 1 from 
$50 up. Concert 
instruments by 
ol 


agn 


the old m: 
rescia from 1640; illustr: ated; with 
fac-simile labels, also a descriptive list of old violins 
the pure mellow tone, and ng m 
A formal ¢ of Genu 


yments acce) 


and allow ten days examination. 


& HEALY, 31 Adams St., Chicago. 
Do You Want a 
Genuine Bargain 


mre have hundreds of Upright Pianos returned from renting 


by persons moving which must be disposed of at once as we 
cannot make room for them in our salesrooms. 


your piano from us. exactly as repre- 


LYON & HE Adame St. Chicago. 


Inklings” 
THE CARTER'S. INK CO. = MASS. 


We will deliver anywhere in the 
U. S. we can reach by express [we 
will pay express ti a case 
containing enough 


TOILET 
PAPER 


To last any average family a full year; 
finest satin tissue, A. P. W. BRAND. 


If you ever saw better at anything like the price 
per 1000 sheets, we will refund the dollar. Our 
rantee is —we are the largest —- in 

e world, and originated the perforated roll. 


peters Sheets and Booklet mailed FREE 


A. P. W. 
Paper Company 


Montgomery St., Albany, N.Y, 


~ ¥ 
AFTER 1S THE 
ALL BES 
| 
| 
£4), 
(TT 
An Old Bookkeeper is Discriminatin ae 
\ or 
on, from \ 
| iow 
1780, 
Grancino, 
pssenda, @200; Gabrielli, $2 los 
d Strad copy, $100, and many 
bint Stradivarius, Guarnerius and Amati very 
d for our beautiful catalog of old violins ig 
and other well 
known makes. Many of them cannot be distinguished from ° ae 
new, yet all are offered at a great discount from — when re is 
new. Uprights as low as$100. Very easy terms o! 
reliable persons. Freight would cost you about $f. New large ai 
size mahogany pianos, with maadolin attachment, $175, sent 6 7 
anywhere on easy payments Write at once for complete list 
Bran? 


ev 


Two American 
Short-Cuts 


The new American Canal 
will be a Short-Cut to 
30 days’ useless travel “around 
the Horn.” 

The new American Type- 
Bar is a Short-Cut from key 
to type which saves 1200 use- 
less typewriter parts and 
$60.00 cash. 


AND 


ON ONE STEEL BAR 


is the exclusive patent of the new 


American $40 Typewriter 


esvoo can see at a 
glance why this direct 
acting, steel] type-bar 
makes the American 


the strongest and most Bae 


durable ty p ewriter 


ighest speed 


olding capaci 
guaranteed, 
some 
sample of work, 

full details regardin, 
special ro days’ tria 


offer if you mention The University of Chicago Press, 


The American Typewriter Company 
263% Broadway, New York City 


The Smith 
Typewriter will 
Emancipate you. 


The No. 3 


Manifolding 


HAMMOND 


IMPROVED 


Manitolding 


/t also has a number of Valuable Mechanical 
Improvements. 


It is the Only Writing | Machine that makes 
uniformly legible m manifold copies. 


It is the Only Writing Mat Machine that will write 
in many languages and styles 
of type on the same machine. 


The Hammond Typewriter Company 
FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES 
6oth to 7oth Sts., East River, NEW YORK, N. Y., U.S.A. 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL ‘CITIES, 
REPRESENTATIVES EVERYWHERE. 
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Pens-Pens 


EASE IN WRITING 
FALCON 048 


4 
ISHED 


Dixon’s American 
Graphite Pencils 


Are a 20th Century Product that leads 
the World in its Field. Ask for and 
insist on Dixon's and have the best. 


When not at dealers, mention this publication and 
send 16 cents for samples worth double. 


SOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N.J, 


Remington 


Typewriter 


Lightest Touch 


that saves labor; and does the 

quickest work—that saves time. 

Time and labor saved by the 
REMINGTON 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, New York. 


IT’S A WONDER 


For Bankers, Lawyers, Doctors, 
Clergymen, and all busy people 


All } 
An 
| excel- 
Books 
9% i lent 
Christ- 
x 
mas 
11% | | Girt 


inches 


Don’t Lay Clippings and Other Papers 
on your desk. You’ll lose them. Tuck them in the 

ets of a Perfect Scrap Book and keep them ready 
lor refi Indisp ble to all intellectual people. 
For One Dollar we will send you a 24-page (72 —_ 
Perfect Scrap Book in substantial half linen binding. 
Library edition 204 pockets, half Morocco, $3.00; Col. 
lege edition, 120 pockets, half Morocco, $2.00. A trial 
size portfolio (fine for private correspondence) 12 pockets 
for 20¢, all postpaid on receipt of price. 

Circular free on request. Leading Stationers. 


THE PERFECT SCRAP BOOK CO. 
Dept. V. 150 Nassau St., New York City 


We've a Wallet size handy for the 
pocket. Sent postpaid for 25 cents 


the 
New STEEL DEN 
FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. a 
WW SNE 
| YG iN 
ih ZZ Marked by 
 inall Lines of Industry and 


NSURE IN 


The RAVELERS, 


of Hartford, Conn. 


Oldest, 
Endowment, 
and Soest and Accident 


ll ... Insurance 


OF ALL FORMS. 


Health Policies. 


Indemnity for Disability caused by Sickness. 


Liability Insurance. 


Manufacturers and Mechanics, Contractors, and Owners of 
Buildings, Horses, and Vehicles, can all be protected by policies 
in THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Paid-up Cash Capital, . . $1,000,000.00 
ASSETS, . . .. . 30,861,030.06 


Liabilities, . . 26,317,003.25 
EXCESS, 3% per cent basis, 4,543,126.81 
Life Insurance in force, . . . $109,019,851.00 


Returned to Policy holders, . 42,643,384.92 


J. G. BATTERSON, President. 
S. C. DUNHAM, Vice President. H, J. MESSENGER, Actuary. 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Secretary. E. V. PRESTON, Sup’t of Agencies. 


| 
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Burlington 
Dining Cars 


Service a la Carte 


UR 8,000 miles of rail- 
d h out fr 
OSES are always on the tables, 
. ‘i St. Louis to all the important 
and delicate china, glass and cities in the west and north- 


silver add to the pleasure of a dinner aaataacaiops 


ST. PAUL 
well cooked and daintily served — 


KANSAS CITY 
DENVER 


If you are going to any of 
these places or to the Pacific 


All the Season’s Delicacies : ; coast, kindly let me send you 
time tables and other informa- 
at Very Moderate Prices : : c tion about our train service. 
P. S. Eustis, 


Gen'l Pass. Agt., C. B. & Q. R. R., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Comfort in Travel 


will be found in high degree on the fast 
trains of the MICHIGAN CENTRAL. 


New York and Boston Special 
Leaves CHICAGO 10.30 a. m. 
Arrives New YorK 1.30 p, m., BOSTON 3.00 p. m. 


Fast Eastern Express 
Leaves CHICAGO 3.00 p. m. 
Arrives NEw YorK 6.00 p. m., BOSTON 9.00 p. m. 


New York State Special 
Leaves CHICAGO 5.30 p. m. 
Arrives New York 8.45 p. m., BosTon 11.30 p. m. 


Atlantic Express 
Leaves CHICAGO I1.30 p. m. 
Arrives NEw YoRK 7.00 a.m., BosToNn 8.46 a. m. 


Detroit Night Express Through Pullman Sleeping Cars 


Leaves CHICAGO 9.35 p. m. The Dining Car service 
Arrives DETROIT 7.15 a. m. is noted for its excellence. 


City Ticket Office, 119 Adams Street, Chicago. 


R. H. L’HommepIeu, O. W. RUGGLEs, 
General Superintendent. General Passenger and Ticket Agent. 
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Big Four Route 


FROM 
CHICAGO 
TO 


Indianapolis, Cincinnati, 
the 
South and Southeast. 


THE SCENIC LINE TO 


via the Picturesque 


CHESAPEAKE & OHIO R’Y, 
the short line to 
Asheville, N. C,, and Florida. 


W. J. LYNCH, & T.A. 
CINCINNATI, O. 


Louisville, 


Virginia Hot Springs and Washington, D.C., 


W. P. DEPPE, Ass’*G.P & T.A 


J. C. TUCKER, G.N.A. 234 Clark St., CHICAGO 


RAINS FOR [TRAINS FoR 
Lafayette be Indianapolis 


CINCINN I 


[ MONON ROUTE | 


AND C.H.&D Rwy. 


LUXURIOUS PARLOR AND DINING 
CARS BY DAY. 

PALACE SLEEPING AND COMPART 
MENT CARS BY NIGHT. 

6 TRAINS DAILY BETWEEN 
CHICAGO AND ‘THE OHIO RIVER 


W.H.M*DOEL FRANK J. REEDoew. pass.act. C 
PRES.& CEN'L MOR. 


ROCKWELL 
TRAFF.MOR, 


MASH 
CHICAGO. 


LARGEST CAMERA 
IN THE WORLD 


WAS CONSTRUCTED ESPECIALLY 
BY ORDER OF THE 


CHICAGO & 


RAILWAY, TO PHOTOGRAPH 
THE ALTON LIMITED. 
SEND A 20, STAMP TO GEO. J. CHARLTON, 
G. P, A., O. & A, RAILWAY, CHICAGO, ILL., 
AND RECEIVE AN ILLUSTRATED PAM- 
PHLET WITH FULL ACOOUNT OF THE 
FIRST EXPOSURE MADE WITH THE EX- 

TRAORDINARY MACHINE, 


THE CONNECTING LINK 


between the 


EAST WEST 


BUFFALO CHICAGO 
DETROIT ST. LOUIS 
TOLEDO KANSAS CITY 


FAST 
TRAINS 


Free Reclining Chair Cars 


on all Wabash Trains 


Write for Information about any trip 
you may have in contemplation. It is 
our business to assist those who travel 


F. A. PALMER, Ass’t Gen. Pass. Ag’t 
97 ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 


C. S. CRANE, Gen. Pass, & Tk’t Ag’t 
ST. LOUIS, M0. 
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MONON 
W.BadenSpr | AS Dayton 
Fr.Lick Spr. le Cincinnati 
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Field of Ordinary Binocular. Field of STEREO Binocular. 


nations, by up-to-date tourists, sportsmen, yachts- 


men, ranchmen, because they are the most perfect The Perfect Photo Lens, as the above picture made 7 
optically and mechanically, have with it shows, is fast enough for the fastest work, a 
immense field of view, power, and in addition, has the proper length of focus for = 
and give, as no other glass does, the best pictorial results, the highest optical cor- 

a STEREOSCOPIC image. rections and either combination may be used separ- 
s ately for long distance or portrait photography. i 

Bausch é Lomb Prism Binoculars Booklet with five difficult pictures mailed free. = 


Stand next in excellence. Cost less. Buy your camera with it. Buy it for your camera, 
Descriptive booklet mailed on request. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. New York ROCHESTER,N.Y. Chicago 7 
New York ROCHESTER, N. Y. Chicago 


A PLATE ATTACHMENT 2 
For No. 3 Folding Pocket Kodak | 


HAVE ONE FITTED TO YOURS , 


Enables the owner to use either plates or films 
and to focus picture on the ground glass 


We also fit our celebrated Double Anastigmat Lens to these cameras 


No. 3 FOLDING POCKET KODAK, with GOERZ 
DOUBLE-ANASTIGMAT, New Automatic TIB Shutter 
and Plate Attachment, with six holders, complete, $62.80, 
net cash. 


Plate Attachment and Six Holders, $7.65, net. 


Write for further information to your dealer or to 


C. P. Goerz Op tical Works 


52 EAST UNION pt sei NEW YORK 
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indicated 


N. 


why do you tell nurse to use Ivory Soap?” 
“Two or three years ago, the students at a college in 


which I am interested, bought some of each kind of soap for 


= 


price and uniformity of quality, 
Ivory as the soap to be recommended. Since then I direct 


my patients to use it exclusively.” 
ZX 


Ivory Soap — 9944160 Per Cent. Pure. 
\\ 


A DOCTOR’S REASO 


“Doctor, 


sale in the city and made analyses of them. The result 


was that purity, 
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IN URIC ACID 
BUFFALO WATER 
MATISM, ETC. : THIS 
WATER DISSOLVES URIC ACID: AND PHOSPHATIC SEDIMENTS, ETC., ETC. 


John V. Shoemaker, M.D., LL.D., Profssor of Matera Medica and Therapeutics th the 
Medico-Chirurgical College of Philadelphia, etc., in te New York Medical Journal, June, 22, 1899: 
S is doubly efficient in Rheumatism and Gout. It 
The BUFFALO LITHIA WATER Govelves Uric Acid and Posphatic sediments, 
as well as other products difficult of elimination, while at the same time it exerts a moderately stimu- 
lant effect upon the renal cells, and po moet facilitates the swift removal of insoluable materials from 
the body. ithout such action insoluable substances will precipitate in the Kidneys and Bladder. 
The intense suffering produced by Stone, together with consecutive pyelitis and cystitis, are 
avoided by prompt elimination. Unquestionably, aithough the speedy removal of Uric Acid and 
other products of faulty tissue change is of conspicuous benefit, yet to PREVENT their formation 
is a service still more important. when it corrects those 
This service is performed by the BUFFALO LITHIA WATER digestive failures 
which are responsible for the’production of deleterious materials.” 
The late Hunter McGuire, M.D., LL. D., Formeriy Presxient and Professor & Clinicai 
Surgery, University College of Medicine, Richmond, Va., and Ex-President of the American Medical 
Association, says: : 
ss as an alkaline diuretic is invaluable. tn Uric Acid 
Gravel, and indeed in diseases er dependent 
upon a Uric Acid Diathesis, it is a remedy of extraordinary potency. | have prescribed it in 
cases of Rheumatic Gout which had resisted the ordinary remedies, with wonderfully good results. 
I have used it also in my own case, being a great sufferer from this malady, and have 
derived more benefit from it than from any other remedy.’’ 


Dr. P. B. Barringer, Professor of Physiology and Surgery, University of Virginia: 

- “In more than twenty years of, practice | have used Lithia as an anti-uric acid agent many times, 
and have tried it in a great variety ot forms, both in the NATURAL WATERS and in TABLETS. 
As this experience, | have no hesitation in that I 
nothing to n preventing uric ac epos n the 
compare with BUFFALO LITHIA WATER body. My experience with it as a solvent 
has limited, and I hesitate to compare af | 
other forms to their disadvantage; but for the 
first class of conditions above set forth | feel that BUFFALO LITHIA WATER ALONE.” 
Dr. Thomas H. Buckler, of Paris (Formerly of Baltimore), Suggestor q Lithia as a Sol- 

vent for Uric Acid, says: : 

** Nothing I could say would add BUFFALO 1 have frequenti 
to the well-known reputation of the LITHIA WATER. used it with oan 
results in URIC ACID DIATHESIS, RHEUMATISM, and GOUT, and with this object I have 
ordered it to Europe. Lithia is in no form so valuable as where it exists in the carbonate, the 


form in which nature’s mode of solution and division in 
it is found in BUFFALO LITHIA WATER, water which has passed through Lepidolite 
and Spondumne Mineral formations.” 
Dr. J. W, Sanat. privet of Chemistry, University of Virginia, Extract from report of analysis 

patients under the action ot BUFFALO 

patients under the action of LYTHIA WATER Spring No. 2. 

** It seems on the whole probable that the action of the water is PRIMARILY and MAINLY 

EXERTED upon URIC ACID AND THE URATES, but when these constituents occur along 
with and as cementing matter to Phosphatic or Oxalic Calculus materials, the latter may be 


se detached and broken down as to disintegrate the Calculus as a whole in these cases, also thus 
admitting of Urethral discharge.” 


James L. Cabell, M.D.,A.M., LL. D., formerty Professor of Physiology and Surgery tn the 
Medical Department q the University of Virginia, and President of the National Board of Health. says: 
4a in Acid isa thera- 
peutic resource. should be recognized by the 

profession as an article of Materia Medica,” by 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER for sale by Grocers and Druggtsts generat. 


TESTIMONIALS WHICH DEFY ALL ([MPUTATION OR QUESTIONS SENT TO ANY ADDRESS 


PROPRIETOR. BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS . VIRGINIA 


A 


GENUINE 


CHOCOLATE 


UP PACKAGES LIKE THESE 


AND BEST FOR THE 
(WALTER BAKER & Co. itt 


[ LOOK AT THE LABELST 


Fifth Avenue, cor. 16th Street, New York, 
ESTABLISHED 1780. DORCHESTER, MASS. ve icago zo. 


WEBER 
PIANOS 


All that Art has conceived or } 
sKill devised in the produétion 


of a piano, is shown in the 
WEBER 


Case designs that are strikingly 
artistic and effective in the 
simple and ornate alike. 


Mahogany, Satinwood, White and Gold, 
Flemish Oak, and English Burl Walnut. 


Special cases that 

are correct replicas of 

the Louis XIV., Louis XV., 
Renaissance, and Colonial periods, 


WEBER WAREROOMS 


266 Wabash Avenue, Ch 


ina voic 
You will findthatefe | 
lo the he praise of SAP 


jj Wherever you hear you 


ott and low; 


t kettle Sing. 


“shewill join song. 
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